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|\\()\ VriON. ( iOMMI IMKN I. These three central values ore the keys 


to General Mills' superior growth record and prospects. Innovation is the principal driver 
of growth in established businesses and in new business development. Speed drives productivity 
gains. And the collective innovation, speed and commitment of General Mills people in every 
area of the company drives our ability to deliver financial performance that ranks in the top 
10 percent of major U.S. corporations. We have set aggressive goals for the year 2000 and we 
are on target to meet them 
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This report discusses our 
growth prospects. 
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Fiscal Year Ended 


In Millions, Except per Share Data and Percentages 

May 30, 1993 

May 31, 1992 

May 26. 1991 

Continuing Operations 

Sales 

Earnings after Taxes 

Earnings per Share 

Return on Average Total Capital 

$8,134.6 

506.1 

3.10 

18.4% 

$ 7 , 777.8 

505.6 

3.05 

20.6% 

$7,153.2 

464.2 

2.82 

23.3% 

Results After Discontinued Operations 
Discontinued Operations after Taxes 

Net Earnings 

Net Earnings per Share 

$ 

506.1 

3.10 

$ (10.0) 

495.6 

2.99 

$ 8.5 

472.7 

2.87 

Average Shares Outstanding 

Dividends per Share 

163.1 

$ 1.68 

165.7 

$ 1.48 

164.5 

$ 1.28 
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3.05 


2.66 


2.27 
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.\i i kh-Tax Rkht rn 
On Capital* 

Percent 

4-}r. = 

22.8 

22.1 

20.6 

20.2 
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91 

92 
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Rkitrn On 
Aykragf K 91 HA * 
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4-yr. .\v^.^44.h% 


48.5 

45.5 


43.5 


40.7 




90 

91 

92 

93 


*Continuing operations earnings per share before unusual items for fiscal 1993 and 1991 are $3.45 and $2.66, respectively. 
Fiscal 1993 includes a $57.3 million ($.35 per share) after-tax charge for productivity actions designed to partially offset the 
adverse impact of expected new federal tax and health-care policies. Fiscal 1991 results include an unusual $26.5 million 
($.16 per share) after-tax gain. See note three to consolidated financial statements. 



































































Letter to Shareholders and Employees 


riii: IwowiioN. Si>i:ki) wd Commiimi-.ni' of more than 121,000 General 

Mills people produced record results again in fiscal 1993. Their strong performance keeps us ahead of the pace 
needed to reach the year 2000 growth goals we established at the beginning of the decade. This letter summarizes 
1993 highlights and our future prospects. The growth and productmty gains achieved by each of our major 


businesses are detailed 
throughout this annual 
report. 

Performance Highlighfs- 

Earnings per share From con¬ 
tinuing operations grew 13 
percent to $3.45 before 
unusual items. The unusual 
charges primarily related to 
accelerated productivity Atwater Willes 

improvement actions designed to partially offset the adverse 
impact of expected new federal tax and health-care policies. After 
these charges, earnings per share were $3.10. Sales increased to 
$8.13 billion. Fiscal 19^3 was one week shorter than 1992’s 
53-week fiscal year. 

Our growth was coupled with continued high returns; After¬ 
tax return on sales before unusual items increased to 6.9 percent 
from 6.5 percent in 1992, driven by productivity gains through¬ 
out the company. After-tax return on capital excluding unusual 
items exceeded 20 percent despite fixed-asset investments total¬ 
ing nearly $1.9 billion over the past three years. 

The record results reflect continued good performance by 
Consumer Foods and Restaurants, each of which posted 11 per¬ 
cent operating profit growth before unusual items. Domestic 
retail packaged foods unit volume grew 6 percent and our 
restaurant operations opened more than 100 new uniis for the 
third consecutive year. Market share gains were achieved by vir¬ 
tually all ol our major businesses. In addition, expense control 
throughout the company was excellent. These results were 
achieved despite the highly competitive market conditions, lower 
consumer spending levels and general economic uncertainty that 
continue to characterize the operating environment. 


Dividends grew with 
earnings, increasing 14 per¬ 
cent to $1.68 per share. The 
new $1.88 annual rate effec¬ 
tive with the Aug. 2, 1993, 
payment represents a 12 
percent increase and marks 
the 29th consecutive year of 
dividend growth. 

Lee Sanger The year-end market 

pnee of General Mills' shares wasj5fe5^, a 68-percent increase 
since 1990. In comparison, the Standard and Poor's (S&P) 500 
stock index increased 25 percent over that period. However, in 
1993, General Mills' share price grew only 3 percent, while the 
average share price for our 14-company competitive index 
declined 3 percent and the S<SrP 500 gre\^ 8 percent. This reflects 
the Impact of numerous reports in newspapers, magazines and 
on television declaring that major consumer branded products 
are losing market share to private-label alternatives. In fact, for 
General Mills the reverse is true. Our major businesses are 
achieving good profit growth and increasing their shares of mar¬ 
ket, its the discussion on pages 4 and 5 of this report makes clear. 
New Business Progress - New businesses designed to be major 
contributors to future profit growth made strong progress in 
1993. Cereal Partners Worldwide (CPW'T our joint venture with 
Nestle, S.A., achieved continued strong volume and share 
growth in its initial European markets and expanded to several 
new market areas. Sales grew 39 perct rit to $330 million in 
1993, firmly establishing CPW as the second-largest cereal com¬ 
pany outside North America and keepir.g it ahead of the pace 
needed to reach its goal of $1 billion in sales by the year 2000. 










Snack Ventures Europe (SVE), our joint venture with PepsiCo 
Foods International, began operations in July 1992, forming 
continental Europe’s largest snack food company. 5\^ is cur¬ 
rently consolidating operations of the six merged companies, and 
will begin expanding its product lines in established markets 
through cross-distribution of products. Sales in fiscal 1993 
reached nearly $750 million, and are expected to approach 
$2 billion by the year 2000. 

China Coast, the company’s internally developed dinnerhouse 
concept, confirmed its expansion potential in 1993, with good 
performance from test units in the Orlando and Indianapolis 
markets. National expansion of this concept has begun, with 30 
new units planned in 1994. 

Development spending for CPW, China Coast, and other ven¬ 
tures totaled $39 million pretax (15 cents per share) in 1993 
compared with $33 million (13 cents per share) in 1992. Based 
on the decision to expand China Coast, development spending 
should increase slightly in 1994 and then begin trending down 
in 1995 as CPW approaches profitability in initial markets. 
Directors and Officers -Arthur R. Schulze, \ice chairman, retired 
from the board and the company on Jan. 31, 1993, after a distin¬ 
guished 30-year career. Art played an important leadership role 
in the growth and success of General Mills. Gwendol\Ti New^kirk 
will complete a second term of service as a director and retire 
from the board on Sept. 19, 1993. We are grateful for their many 
contributions. 

Stephen W. Sanger was elected vice chairman and a member 
of the board of directors. Stephen R. Demeritt w^as named senior 
vice president, International Foods, and Leslie M. Frecon was 
named senior vice president. Corporate Finance. 

Future Outlook -The growth prospects for the company’s key 
businesses are promising. Our major consumer foods brands and 
restaurant concepts hold leading positions m attractive market 
segments, and have been achieving good unit growth and market 
share gains in recent years. 

We plan to support the excellent internal growth opportuni¬ 
ties our businesses provide with continued strong levels of fixed 
asset investment. Planned fixed-asset additions for the next three 


years total nearly $1.8 billion, includ¬ 
ing capacity additions and productivity 
initiatives in consumer foods and a 
minimum of 350 new restaurants. The 
leveling of fixed-asset investment from 
recent peak levels increases our ability 
to use cash flows for stock repurchases. 

In 1993, the company repurchased 6.3 
million shares. 

We expect 1994 to be another year of record sales, earnings 
and earnings per share with continued high returns. First-half 
operating results are expected to show the slowest rates of gain 
for the year. Annual results wall include an estimated 9 cents per 
share benefit from the accelerated productivity actions taken in 
1993. This is expected to offset the one percentage point corpo¬ 
rate tax rate Increase currently under discussion in Congress. 

We believe prospects for achieving our long-term financial 
goals are excellent. General Mills employees and directors, the 
company's largest shareholder group with 9 percent ownership, 
are fully committed to sustaining our differential growth. 

Sincerely, 

H. B. Atwater, Jr. ^ 

Chairinan of the Board arui Chief Executive Officer 


Mark H. Willes 

Via’ Chairrrian 



August 4, 1993 
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Innovation Speed Commitment 
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Mills’ superior growth record and prospects are based on our proven ability to create and sustain leading con¬ 
sumer brands. In recent months, a number of teleMsion, newspaper and magazine reports have questioned 


whether major branded products can compete effectively against private-label alternatives. At General Mills, 




ihe answer is “yes,” because our brand-building 
efforts are focused on the fundamentals that 
drive volume and share growth: product 
superiority, development of distinctive 
new products and marketing 
innovation. 

Product Superiority -We are commit¬ 
ted to pro\iding competitively supe¬ 
rior products and services that deliver 
value to our customers and consumers. Superionty is 
not defined subjectively; it is measured by rigorous testing of our 
food brands and restaurant offenngs against the best competitive 
products, and then confirmed by market share gains. 

Achieving and sustaining competitive superiority requires 
continuous improvement of our existing brands and restaurant 
concepts. For example, to keep our strong portfolio of cereal 
brands vital and growing. Big G has a goal to improve the taste, 
texture or nutritional attributes of one-third of its line each year. 
Due in part to this commitment. Big G has 12 cereal brands with 
a dollar market share of 1 percent or greater, more than any other 
competitor. These big brands include 52-year-old Cheerios, the 
market’s dollar share leader, as well as 69-year-old W'heaties, 29- 
year-old Lucky Charms and 56-year-old KLv, all beneficiaries of 
continuous improvement over the years. 

Product improvement has also been important to the strong 
volume and share gains posted by Betty Crocker. The improve¬ 
ments range from enhanced flavor and texture for SuperMoist 
cakes, to reduced-fat varieties of Pop Secret popcorn, to faster 
preparation methods for Betty Crocker specialty potatoes. A key 
goal of product improvement efforts is to increase value for the 
consumer. Examples include the growing line of Gold Medal 


pouch mixes and Betty Crocker mulfin mixes, recently for¬ 
mulated to make larger, better-tasting 
muffins for the same price. 

Red Lobster and The Olive 
Garden are equally commit¬ 
ted to competitive superiority. 
Both concepts continually wwk 
to improve all aspects of their ser¬ 
vice, food and decor, based on direct 
guest feedback. Red Lobster has developed a new 
team service approach that intensifies its locus on customer satis¬ 
faction. The company also continuously modifies its menu to 
offer increased value to guests. At The Olive Garden, a new' 
menu offering increased variety and new sauce options w'as 
introduced chainvvide. Competitive testing resulted in the addi¬ 
tion of a spicy mannara sauce, as well as flavor enhancements to 
several popular selections. 


BIGGER 

MUFFINS! 

NTTHMOKaUlIiaKItS 

45%M0REMIX 


Bigger muffins, better value 












Developing Innovative New Products -Developing unique new 
products and services that extend existing lines—and some¬ 
times create whole new market categories — is a second 
growih fundamental in our businesses. General Mills has a 
strong record of new product success in consumer foods. In 
a study ranking the industr>^s top 100 dry grocery brands 
new in the past decade by calendar 1992 sales, General Mills 
was the leader. Fifteen of our brands made the list, accounting 
for nearly SI billion in 1992 retail sales, 17 percent of the total. 

Examples of recent product innovations include Betty Crocker 
Supreme Dessert Bars, which drove double-digit volume growth 
in their market segment and captured the number-one share 
position. IncrediBites bite-size granola sandwiches brought new 
users into the granola snack category’, and Yoplait s colorful Trix 
layered yogurt for kids achieved good volume and share results. 

Innovative new cereal products drive growth for both Big G 
and the cereal category. Berry Berry Kix, with its distinctive 
berr)’-shaped pieces and flavor, helped generate strong double¬ 
digit volume growih for the Kix franchise. New Fingos, sold as 
The Cereal Made To Eat With Your Fingers, is uniquely positioned 
to capitalize on consumers’ interest in healthy eating. With 
nearly 80 percent of Fingos consumption occurring in the after¬ 
noon and evening, this product shows the potential to drive sig¬ 
nificant growth in cereal consumption beyond breakfast. 

Innovation creates major new entries in the restaurant busi¬ 
ness, too. The Olive Garden concept, developed internally dur¬ 
ing the early 1980s, was the first national entry^ in the Italian 
dinnerhouse category\ Today, this is one of the restaurant indus- 
tr)^’s fastest-grovring segments, and The Olive Garden is the clear 
market leader. General Mills has now developed China Coast, 
which has a goal of becoming the nation’s leading full-service 
Oriental restaurant. 

Marketing Innovation -The third fundamental to achieve volume, 
share and profit growth in our businesses is marketing innova¬ 
tion. For example, our restaurants develop limited-time menu 
events, such as LobsterFest or The Olive Garden’s Summer 
Funtastko, to generate guest interest and excitement. In con¬ 
sumer foods, innovative sampling programs, such as Nature 



Distinctive Berry Berry Kix cereal 
Valley Granola Bars sample packs for health club members, cre¬ 
ate added consumer trial for our products. Fast execution is a 
key component of marketing innovation, since being first to 
reach the market is a clear competitive advantage. 

The result of our focus on these growth fundamentals is clear. 
Our domestic retail packaged foods unit volume has increased 
37 percent over the last five years. As the chart below^ show's, our 
major dry grocery' brands have been achieving good market 
share gains. Private-label shares in these categories are lower than 
the average for the food industry, and most have shown little or 
no growth in recent years. Our two casual-dining restaurant con¬ 
cepts have also achieved strong unit growth, nearly doubling 
their combined total U.S. units over the past five years. These 
businesses have been increasing their shares in the full-service 
seafood and Italian restaurant categories. 


Markki Positions 


General Mills 

Private Label 


1993 

Change 

1993 

Change 


$ Share 

vs. 1989 

$ Share 

vs. 1989 

RTE Cereals 

29.2% 

-^4.7 pts. 

5.2% 

+2.1 pis. 

Dessert Mixes 

48.3 

+ 4.7 

5.2 

+.8 

Dinner Mixes 

79.4 

+ 14.8 

2.7 

+.1 

Specialty Potatoes 

77.4 

+13.2 

9.6 

-.6 

Fruit Snacks 

55.9 

+16.6 

2.8 

-1.0 

Microwave Popcorn 

36.2 

+ 14.8 

12.0 

-.9 

Grain Snacks 

23.0 

+15.5 

3.1 

-1.4 

Red Lobster 

27.0 

+3.0 



The Olive Garden 

17.0 

+9.0 

(not applicable) 


We believe the future growth prospects for our brands are 
excellent, and we remain committed to building their leading 
market positions. 
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Innovation Speed Commitment 
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Si sr\i\s I mt \bi.i \ii: Oiiow III — Consumer 


Foods had another excellent year. Sales grew to $5.4 billion, a 10 percent increase excluding revenues from busi¬ 


nesses sold or no longer consolidated. The gain reflected continued strong unit growth: General Mills’ U.S. retail 


gains were achieved by most major businesses, 
including Big G cereals, Belly Crocker dessens, main 
meal mixes, popcorn, grain and fruil snack lines, and 
Yoplail yogurt. Consumer Foods operating profits 
before unusual items rose 11 percent to $806 million. 

Big G Cereals -The $8.4 billion U.S. ready-to-eat cereal market 
experienced high levels of competitive activity in 1993. Strong 
new product introductions and increased price promotion 
designed to reach value-conscious consumers fueled 4 percent 
grow'ih in industry’ pound volume. Big G also achieved a 4 per¬ 
cent unit volume gain, and its dollar market share grew slightly 
to 29.2 percent. This was Big G's fifth consecutive year of record 
earnings, volume and market share. 


Excellent performance from new cereals paced 
Big G’s results. Berry Berry KLx, a fruit-flavored exten¬ 
sion of 56-year-old Ki.v cereal, completed national 
expansion during the first quarter, and boosted KLx 
franchise volume by 74 perceni. Multi-Grain Cheerios 
completed its first full year in distribution and also contributed 
good volume growth. Together, these two new' cereals accounted 
for more than 1.5 share points. In addition, several distinctive 
cereals introduced in recent years, including Bcisic 4, Clusters and 
the Oatmeal Chsp brand family, contributed good grow'th. These 
cereals combine great taste and nutrition, and have increased 
Big G's share of the adult and all-family market segments. 


packaged foods unit volume was up 6 percent, while industry' unit volume grew just 1 percent. Market share 



Several of Big G's newest cereals are 
extefxjing existing brand equities. 
Multi-Grain Cheerios completed its 
first full year in distribution witfi 
strong volume and share results, 
helping the Cheerios line sustain its 
position as the market's leading fran¬ 
chise ranked by dollar sales 



Big G has generated 6 percent aver- 
oge annual unit volume growth since 
1989, oouble the industry's grov/th 
rate. This strong performance is the 
result of ifinovative marketing and 
product improvements that keep 
established brands growing, coupled 
with development of distinctive new 
cereal products. 



lum Lmghlin, 
nuafertifii; r?ianiii;i r. Ci Cereals 








Two new products began entering stores in late spring. Ripple 
Chsp cereal, which features unique, rippled flakes that stay crisp 
in milk, IS available in both Golden Com and Honey Bran vari¬ 
eties. Fin^os IS an innovative cereal designed to be eaten dr\’ with 
your fingers. Both products are recei\ang good initial consumer 
response. 

Big G’s commitment to continuous product improvement 
helped generate volume gains for several established brands. 
Luc7?v Churpi.s, introduced in 1964, recorded a 9 percent volume 
gain with the addition of new rainbow marshmallow pieces. 
Improvements in taste or texture were made on Cinnamon Toast 
Crunch, Whole Groin Total, Triples, Total Raisin Bran, Apple 
Cinnamon Chcehos and WTieahes Honey Gold. 

The growth outlook for both the cereal market 
and Big G remains bright. During 1993, Big G 
began production in the Albuquerque, 


N.M., plant and brought several other 
new cereal systems on stream. In 
addition. Big G identified innovative 
approaches to maximize utilization of 
existing systems for new cereals 
planned in 1994. 

Betty Crocker Products -It was another 
record-breaking year for Betty 
Crocker, as major innovation in both 
established businesses and new product development drove 
strong volume, share and earnings gains. Unit volume rose 
10 percent, the fourth consecutive year of double-digit growth 
Significant market share increases were achieved in virtually 
every' major categor>^ 

Betty Crocker increased its leading share of the $1.2 billion 
dessert market to a record 48 percent, up nearly 5 share pcMnts. 
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Cinnamon Toast Cnjnch was intro¬ 
duced in 1984 and has grown to be 
one of the industry's top 20 brands 
ranked by dolbr sales An improved 
product with annamon-swirled 
pieces entered distribution in 
December and helped drive 1993 
volume up 8 percent to on all-time 


record. 
















Popular new varieties of SupcrMoist layer cakes. Creamy Deluxe 
frosting and Suprenie brownies helped each brand set consumer 
volume records, and SuperMoist captured the number-one share 
position in layer cakes. The innovative Supreme Dessen Bars line 
has quickly become the leader in the browTiie and bar mix seg¬ 


Betty Crocker also increased its market leadership position in 
the $325 million potato mix market. Po:oloes Express, a line of 
mixes for skillet preparation, fueled volume and share growth in 
the specialty potatoes segment, and new Potato Buds Cheddar 
Cheese and Sour Cream n Chive varieties led growth in the 


ment, and drove category volume up 14 percent in 1993 

Betty Crocker Helper mixes increased their dominant share of 
the $430 million add-meat dinner mix category by 2 points to a 
record 79 percent. New varieties of Hamburger Helper, including 


instant mashed potatoes segment. 

Pop Secret increased its dollar share of the $595 million gro¬ 
cer)’ microwave popcorn market to a record 36 percent. New 
Pop Secret By Request, a high-quality product with 80 percent less 


two nce-based mLxes and a Three Cheese flavor, led this perfor- fat, contributed to the share gain Bugles corn snacks posted 




mance. A new line of hearty Homestyle 
Hamburger Helper mixes was intro¬ 
duced in August 1993. In addition, 
Betty Crocker Recipe Sauces achieved a 
31 percent share of the recently created 
dinner sauce categor)'. 


The introduction of Fru/f Roll-Ups in 
1982 created the fruit snack cate¬ 
gory. Betty Crocker is continuing to 
expand this nxirket segn>ent with 
innovative new products like Fruit By 
The Foot rolls and Gushers juice- 
filled shaped snacks. 


Recent additions to Betty Crocker's 
nrxiin nrteal and side dish lines 
offer busy consumers increased 
mealtime variety and convenience 
at good value. 


excellent results, as the new reduced- 
fat Crisp Baked Bugles helped the brand 
deliver record volume. 

Product innovation by Betty 
Crocker fueled strong growth in the 
$555 million grain snacks categor)'. 


Betty Crocker desserts set a market 
share record in 1993, reflecting the 
success of distinctive new Betty 
Crocker Supreme Dessert Bars and 
popular additions to established 
lines, such as French Vanilla 

Sdf^terMoist cake 
mix and Creamy 
Deluxe frosting 




Two new products, IncrediBites bite size granola sandwiches and 
Dunkawos graham cookies with frosting, successfully expanded 
the category’ and achieved good volume and share results. In 
addition, the original Nature Valley Granola Bars line, w^hich cre¬ 
ated this market segment in 1975, showed continued good vol¬ 
ume growth. New^ FundaXhddlcs bite-size graham shells with 
flavored fillings w^ere introduced in July 1993 and should provide 
continued momentum for Betty Crocker and the snack market. 

Distinctive, value-added products enabled Betty Crocker to 


half of the year. With 10 individual 
settings per box, these products offer 
increased consumer value. 

Squeezit competes in the $1.2 bil¬ 
lion market for single-serving fruit 
beverages. Capacity added in 1993 
enabled the brand to complete 
national expansion. Squeezit 100, a 

I Pnuliirls ttvtr in Itmt .» ivvirx 

100-percent fruit juice product, was 



increase its number-one share position in the $460 million fruit 


introduced into major portions of the country’ this summer. 



Steve Marschner, senior research 
chemical engineer; Lisa Schroeder, 
research department head, 
Betty Cracker Products 


snacks market to 56 percent. Crazy Colors Fruit Roll-Ups 
helped drive 41 percent volume growth for that product 
line. National expansion w^as completed on two other 
unique fruit snacks—Fruit By The Foot rolls and Gushers 
juice-filled fruit shapes. New Bugs Bunny and Tasmanian 
Devil shaped fruit snacks w^ere introduced in the second 


Snack innovations from Betty Crocker 
in 1993 included several unique new 
entries to the market, and strong 
extensions of established brands. 
IncrediBites granola sandwiches 
and Dunkaroos graham snacks 
are driving expansion of the 
grain snacks category. New 
Cnsp Baked Bugles and Pop 
Secret By Request offer con¬ 
sumers great-tasting lower-fat 
versions of two favorite snacks. 




























Flour and Baking Mixes-Annual U.S. per capita flour consump¬ 
tion grew to 138 pounds in calendar 1992, the highest level in 
over four decades. In the $460 million family flour segment, vol¬ 
ume declined slightly. Combined volume for General Mills' fam¬ 
ily flour brands was also slightly lower and market share 
declined, reflecting intense pnce competition. Gold Medal hour 
remains the market leader with a 34 percent share, nearly double 
that of its closest competitor. In the growing baker)^ flour market 
segment. General Mills performed well in most segments despite 
a highly competitive pricing environment. 

Bisquich is the dominant brand in the $135 million variety 
baking mix categorv’ with a 73 percent share. In 1993, Bisquick 
volume declined slightly, reflecting both lower categor>* volume 
and increased competitive activity. Bistjuicle Reduced Fat was 
introduced during the year and achieved good consumer 



The company is successfully leverog- 
ing its strong consumer brands in tbe 
$270 billion foodservice industry Big 
G cereals and Betty Crocker snack 
products are popular selections in 
many school cafeterias 



Products marketed by the Gold Medal 
division include two of the company's 
oldest brands, 113-year-old Co/d 
Medal flour and 62-year-old Bisquicic, 
as well as Bac*Os garnish and a 

growing line of value- 
oriented Gold A^edal 
pouch mixes. 


response. The Gold Medal and Robin Hood pouch mix lines regis¬ 
tered volume growth on the strength of increased distribution 
and the addition of Chocolate Chip cookie mix. Distribution of 
the Bai*Os salad garnish line was also expanded significantly. 
Yoplait Yogurt -Yoplaits momentum accelerated in 1993, as unit 
volume, market share and profits all showed strong growth. Unit 
volume was up 23 percent, with all core established lines show¬ 
ing growth In addition, improved Vbpluii Light and Fat Free Fniit 
on the Bottom, together with new Triv laytMed yogurt for kids and 
Light Custard Style, contributed good incremental volume. 
Yoplaits share of the $1.4 billion retail yogurt market grew to 20 
percent. xA new line of Cmmh h Yogurt featuring crunchy mix-in 
ingredients was introduced in June 1993 and should help sustain 
volume momentum. 

Gaiton's- Gortons achieved good profit improvement in 1993, 
and sustained its share of the $750 million frozen packaged 
seafood category. While industr)- pound volume was lower. 
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Gonon s unit volume increased with good performance from an 
expanded line of flavored, oven-ready shrimp items, as w^ell as 
unique new' products like Mini Fish Sticks and the Gorton’s Select 
line of vacuum-sealed, premium quality seafood. In addition, 
Gorton’s improved its Value Pack line, helping to widen its lead¬ 
ership position in this growing market segment. Significant pro¬ 
ductivity gains contributed to Gorton’s earnings improvement. 
Foodservice Operations -Foodservice division unit volume grew 
6 perceni. Gains were achieved in the established cereal and bak¬ 
ing mix business segments. In addition, strong growth was gener¬ 
ated by fruit and grain snacks, w^hich now represent a third major 


tures in Latin America, and engages in 
export and technology marketing activi¬ 
ties. CPW and Snack Ventures Europe, 
our international Joint ventures with 
Nestle and PepsiCo Foods International, 
respectively, are discussed on pages 16-17. 

Canadian food operations achieved 
record profits, and unit volume increased 
7 percent with gains in all major business 
categories. Cereal volume grew’ 7 percent and dollar share 
exceeded 16 percent. Snack foods, dinner mixes and baking 
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Gorton's is expanding 
its product line with dis¬ 
tinctive new market entries like Mini 
Fish Sticks, flavored oven-ready 
shrimp and the Gorton's Select line of 
premium-quality seafood. 


mixes also achieved share gains. Expon oper¬ 
ations achieved record volume, sales and 
profits as a result of aggressive marketing, 
expansion to new markets and improved cus¬ 
tomer service. 


General Mills' Canadian food opera¬ 
tions market a full range of the com- 
pan/s brands in that country, and 
export activities currently reach over 
70 markets around the world. 


business. A number of new^ products planned 
in 1994 should sustain volume growth. 
IntemaHonal Foods -Beyond its U.S. food busi¬ 
nesses, General Mills has operations m Canada, 
minority interests in flour milling joint ven- 


Yoplait's product innovation is lead¬ 
ing renewed growth in the $1.4 bil¬ 
lion yogurt category. Improvements 
to established brands such as Yoplaif 
Fat Free Fruit on the Bottom yogurt, 
and distinctive new products like Trix 
layered yogurt for children, are 
increasing volume for both Yoplait 
and the market. 
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Restaurant sales 


Innovation Speed Commitment 
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grew 8 percent in 1993 to reach $2.74 billion, and operating profits before unusual items increased 11 percent to 
$212 million. Casual dining was the restaurant indusir>^s fastest-growing segment again in 1993, recording nearly 


5 percent sales growth versus a 3 percent increase in total industr\^ sales. Both of the company's established 


casual-dining concepts. Red Lobster and The Olive 
Garden, outpaced category growth and increased 
their leading U.S. market share positions. In addi¬ 
tion, General Mills’ new China Coast dinnerhouse 
concept confirmed its future expansion potential. 

The strong progress made in developing this new business is 



In addition, Red Lobster look significant actions that 
position the business for strong future performance. 

Sales increased 6 percent to $1.62 billion, as 
Red Lobster opened 49 new umis and entered 10 
new' markets. Sixteen of the new restaurants are 
located in smaller markets with populations between 65,000 and 


reported on pages 16-17. 


150,000. While current annual sales for these smaller units aver- 


Red Lobster -Red Lobster’s U.S. operations posted record sales 


age $2.2 million, they continue to achieve largeled returns due to 



Service at Red lobster 
is better than ever as a 
result of new programs 
focused on enhancing 
guest satisfaction. Servers 
work as teams, sharing 
responsibility for each table of guests 
arxl mokir^ sure food is delivered 
immediately when ready These 
employees also ensure that they are 
proud of every dish served to their 
custorT>ers. Customer comments on 
Red Lobster's service have never 
been higher. 


Herb Lirraga and Susan Thrower, 
servers. Red Ltthste- 


the lower investment required and their ability to leverage Red 
Lobster's national tele\ision advertising. At year end. Red Lobster 
had 100 small-market units in operation. 


and earnings, and the company’s 
leadership share of the $5.9 bil¬ 
lion full-service seafood restaurant 
category grew' to 27 percent. 










During 1993, Red Lobster intensified its focus on ev'olving to 
meet customers' changing expectations. New service programs 
were implemented chainwide, focusing on enhanced guest satis¬ 
faction. For example, an approach w^here servers work in teams 
that share responsibility for all guests seated in their area of the 
dining room was tested in units around the country'. The results 
of this program have been faster delivery’ of food to guests and 
improved service scores in customer surv'eys. Red Lobster is cur¬ 
rently completing the introduction of team service chainwide. 

New- food items emphasizing quality, freshness, and unique, 
interesting tastes w^ere added to Red Lobsters menu throughout 

the year. In addition, a variety 
of aggressively marketed. 


Catfish Santa Fe and 
The Ultimate Feast combi¬ 
nation plate are two examples 
of Red Lobster's focus on quality, 
freshness, unique tastes, and high- 
value portion sizes. 


Red Lobster's new interior decor uses 
weathered wood and softened light¬ 
ing to create a warm, casual dining 
environment. Guests to the com¬ 
pany's remodeled test units have 
complimented the wharf-like nautical 
look, which is being incorporated in 
all new and remodeled restaurants. 


high-value promotions offered value¬ 
conscious consumers quality seafood at 
attractive prices. These w'ell-marketed pro¬ 
motions generated good customer 
response in the second half of the year. As 
a result, w'hile 1993 average unit sales of 
$2.85 million were slightly below 1992 
results, second-half average unit sales were 
up 4 percent. 

Red Lobster also completed development of a major new inte¬ 
rior decor package that has been well-received by guests. The 
new look creates the feel of a casual, w'aterfront seafood house, 
comfortable for everyday dining. In 1994, Red Lobster plans to 
open 50 new U.S. units and remodel 75 existing restaurants 
using this decor package. 
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As pan of iniiialives taken in 1993 to accelerate proclucti\ity, 
Red Lobster closed 14 U S. restaurants, primarily located in 
multi-unit markets. Transferring guests to nearby units will 
increase their operational efficiency and overall market prof¬ 
itability. Three other units closed earlier in the year. Net of 
these closings. Red Lobster had 381 units operating in 47 states 
at year end. The 50 new* restaurants planned in 1994 include lirst 
units in Montana and Hawaii. Approximately half of the units 
will be in small markets. 

The Olive Garden -The Olive Garden marked its 10th anniversarv’ 
with another year of excellent sales and earnings growth. Sales for 
U.S. operations increased 15 percent to $928 million and operat¬ 
ing profits grew at an even faster rate. 

This strong performance wiis driven by continued rapid unit 
expansion, as The Olive Garden opened 61 new units and closed 
two for a total of 379 restaurants in 42 states at year end. Average 
unit sales of $2.7 million were slightly below the prior years, due 


m part to the addition of many of these new units in existing 
markets. The company increased its leading share ol the fast¬ 
growing $5.3 billion Italian dinnerhouse segment to 17 [XMcent. 

In 1993, The Olive Garden intensified its locus on 
Hospilaliuno!, the distinctive approach to guest satisfaction that is 
its key competitive advantage. A new menu was introduced 
chainwide, expanding guests’ available choices lor sauce textures 
and flavors. A number of new appetizers desserts and non-alco¬ 
holic beverages were added, as well. The menu also includes a 
variety of Gurden Furr items for health-conscious diners seeking 
lower-fat. lower-cholesterol alternatives. Recognizing the diversity 
of consumer taste preferences across the country, The Olive 
Garden now' has more than 110 different versions of its menu in 
use systemwide. The company’s commitment to local store mar¬ 
keting and local hiring of unit managers also supported The 
Olive Garden’s ability to meet individual guests' expectations. 



Guests at The Olive Garden enioy a 
wide variety of Italian food, served 
in an inviting, casual atmosphere. 
Tableside service of fresh grated 
Parmesan cheese was added 
recently to enhance guests' dining 
experience. 


Hospittiliano! is The Olive Garden's 
signature style of meeting each cus- 
tomei's expectations, one guest at a 
time. The Hospilaliano! spirit demon 
stroted by employees at every level 
of the company is the foundation of 
The Olive Garden's 
success. 



U 


Michelle Renell, hostess, 
I he (^/ive Gurtien 






Quarterly research surv’eys of customer satisfaction confirm 
the continued popularity of The Olive Garden's food, sendee and 
dining atmosphere. 

In 1994, The Olive Garden plans to open 50 new U.S. units, 
including expansion into three additional states and 12 new mar¬ 
ket areas. This will represent the sixth consecutive year of growth 
by 50 or more restaurants. 

International Operations - Outside the United States, the com¬ 
pany operates Red Lobster and The Olive Garden restaurants 
in Canada. The company also has a partnership venture 
with JUSCO, a leading Japanese retailer, which operates 50 
Red Lobster restaurants primarily in the Tokyo market. 



Canadian economic conditions and 
consumer retail spending levels remained 
w^eak in 1993. While results for Red 
Lobster and The Olive Garden operations 
improved from 1992 levels, they still 
trailed expectations. As part of the com¬ 
pany’s fourth-quarter restructuring actions, 

Red Lobster closed 13 units and The Olive 
Garden closed tw'o. At year end. Red 
Lobster had 57 units operating in Canada and The Olive Garden 
had 21. The increased operational efficiency achieved in remain¬ 
ing units will contribute to profit improvements expected in 1994. 



Regional variations of The Olive 
Garden's menu focus on meeting 
local taste preferences for sauce tex¬ 
tures and flavor levels. Signature 
items including The Olive Garden's 
soft breodsticks and family-style 
salad are universally popubr. 
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Innovation Speed Commitment 
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made significant progress during 1993 in developing new businesses that will contribute to future earnings 
growth. China Coast demonstrated its potential for expansion into a third national, casual-dining restaurant con¬ 
cept. In addition, our two strategic alliances-Cereal Partners Worldwide and Snack Ventures Europe-are 


successfully leveraging company expertise in cereals 
and grain snacks, and have positioned the company 
for broader international participation. 

China Coast-The China Coast restaurant test was 
expanded during the year. Two units added in July 
and November 1992 to the original test store operating in 
C9rlando, Fla., performed well, as did two units opened in 
Indianapolis, Ind., during the fourth quarter. Results from these 
five restaurants confirmed the appeal of China Coast's llavorful 
Mandarin, Cantonese and Szechuan dishes, all prepared without 
monosodium glutamate (MSG). China Coast s distinctive, casual 
decor and knowledgeable, friendly service also received high 
marks from guests. 

Based on this performance, China Coast has begun broad 
expansion. Three units were scheduled to open in the Dallas 
market by mid-August, and an additional 27 units will open dur¬ 
ing 1994 in the Southwest, Southeast and Midwest. 
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Snack Ventures Europe -The company's joint venture 
with PepsiCo Foods International became opera¬ 
tional in July 1992. This strategic alliance combined 
PepsiCo snack businesses in Greece, Spain and 
Portugal with General Mills’ snack food businesses in 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands. Sales Irom General Mills' 
former operations were only consolidated through July 11, 1992. 

Annual results for Snack Ventures Europe (SVE) were 
restneted by costs associated with consolidating functions of the 
six merged companies, and start-up costs for two new snack 
plants. Despite some slowdown in European snack markets, 
sales in 1993 reached nearly S730 million In 1994, plans call for 
increasing lexels of new product activity, and cross-shipment of 
established prc^ducis in SVT s 
initial Continental markets. 





At China Coast, guests can enioy a 
wide variety of flavorful Mandarin, 
Cantonese and Szechuan dishes 
served in a comfortable and attractive 
setting. 


The Snack Ventures 
Europe product line 
includes a number of 
well-knoNvn bonds from PepsiCo 
Foods IntemaficxKil, cookies and 
snacks from Biscuiterie Nantaise and 
a variety of chips and shaped snacks 
from Smiths Foods. 
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Cereal Partners Worldwide -CPVV achieved excelleni volume and 
share gains in its initial European markets and successfully 
entered new markets with encouraging early results. Volume 
increased 24 percent and sales in 19Q3 reached $330 million. 

Despite recessionar)^ conditions across Europe, CPW's mar¬ 
keting activities and new product introductions helped generate 
cereal categorv’ growth in every' market where the company oper¬ 
ates. CPW grew' faster than the market in each country , record¬ 
ing good volume and market share gains. The company 
completed its first full year of operation in Italy, where its latest 
share is 11 percent, and expanded to Geimany in January' 1993, 
where initial results are excellent. 

CPW also expanded to its first markets beyond Europe. In 
September 1992, the company entered the $300 million 
Mexican cereal market. Strong efforts by Nestle s sales force 
resulted in excellent distribution levels, and early market share 


CPW W vHKKT Positions 


CPW' Position 



1993 Market 
Growth 

Entered 

Market 

Latest 
Ih. Share 

Cum 
Share Gain 

United Kingdom 

3% 

Jan. 91 

17% 

-t-4 pts. 

France 

21 

Jan 91 

17 

+7 

Spain 

26 

Jan. 91 

12 

+5 

Ponugal 

17 

Jan. 91 

46 

+ 13 

Italy 

29 

Jan. 92 

11 

+ 11 

West Germitny 

9 

Jan. 93 

4 

+4 

Mexico 

3 

Sept. 92 

8 

+8 


results are exceeding expectations. CPW also assumed responsi¬ 
bility for Nestles former cereal business in Asia, w'here markets 
including Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Indonesia and Brunei have a collective population of 300 million. 

CPW now- competes in markets accounting for nearly two- 
thirds of cereal volume outside the United States and Canada. 





Cheen^ 


- LMUrfac Kowbtoalton ■ 


CPW is achieving strong volume and 
market share growth in its interna¬ 
tional cereal markets by introducing 
nutritious and distinctive, high-quality 
cereals with strong brand names. 









Innovation Speed Commitment 
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goals require significant producthily increases in every part of the company. We have improved our return on 
sales (ROS) from 5.8 percent in 1990 to 6.9 percent before unusual items in 1993 as a result of good productmty 
gains. Continuing productivity efforts are key to our ability to reach ROS goals of 7.3 percent by 1996 and 


between 7.5 and 8.0 percent by 
the year 2000. 

Consumer Foods Monufocturing- 

In 1990, Consumer Foods set a 
goal to reduce manufacturing and 
distribution costs as a percent of 
sales by 2 percentage points, from 
20 percent to 18 percent, by the 
year 2000. Significant progress has 
already been made; 1993 manu¬ 
facturing and distribution costs 
totaled just 18.5 percent of sales. 

This improvement was primarily driven by increasing use of 
high-performance work systems in our plants and a focus on 
fewer suppliers. 

High-performance work systems, in w'hich self-directed teams 
of highly trained employees share responsibility for all aspects of 
production, are driving strong productivity gams in General 
Mills’ consumer foods plants. For example. Betty Crocker has 
consolidated dessert manufacturing in a new facility at the 
Toledo, Ohio, plant. The combination of high-perfonuance work 
systems and state-of-the-art equipment is e.xpected to cut pro¬ 
duction costs by about 50 percent, while increasing dessert pro¬ 
duction 30 percent. In plants where existing processing and 
packaging systems have been converted to high-performance 
w'ork methods, employees are generating increased production 
volume without added capital investment. In 1990, only 20 per¬ 
cent of the company’s bod production systems used high-perfor¬ 
mance work methods. That figure is now 67 percent and, by 
1995, the company expects 90 percent of systems to use high- 
performance w'ork team methods. 


By working closely with a 
reduced number of ingredient and 
packaging suppliers, the company 
is building strong alliances with 
those firms The results from this 
effort include faster response, 
increased quality and raw-material 
cost savings averaging $14 million 
annually over the last three years. 

Consumer Foods has now set 
new goals to reduce manufactur¬ 
ing and distribution costs to 18 
percent of sales by 1996, and 17 percent of sales by 2000. 
Restaurant Operations -The company’s restaurant operations are 
also achieving productivity gains. Changes made last year to 
streamline field organizations have mcn-ased unit managers’ 
autonomy, speeded decision-making and reduced operating 
costs. In addition, computerized systems have increased food 
production and labor-hour efficiency. Red Lobster is now looking 
at other aspects of its business, from purchasing and distnbution 
to store operating costs and administrative expense to further 
increase efficiency. The company’s target is to reduce costs by 2 
to 3 percent of sales within the next three years, which will allow 
Red Lobster to offer strong value on its menu while sustaining or 
improving ROS. At The Olive Garden, ihe commiimeni of all 
managers and employees to its “Save the Planet" program has 
resulted in significant reductions in solid w’iiste and food costs. 

The productivity initiatives described above are only a small 
sample of efforts being made by General Mills people in every 
area of the company. Their strong commitment to continued pro¬ 
ductivity gams wall sustain our record of su]X‘rior performance. 



Pictured above' Tony Perez [left), engineer, Buffalo, N Y., 

Kristy Dotson, division ingredient manager. Quality and Regulatory Operations, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Nick Grapsas, manufacturing associate, Albuquerque, 
N.M., participate in the company's Cereal School training program. 













Financial Review 
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General Mills’ financial goal for the 1990s is to achieve perfor¬ 
mance ihai places us in the lop 10 percent of major American 
companies, ranked by the combination of growth in earnings per 
share and return on capital over a five-year period. Our major 
financial targets for top-decile performance include: 

■ AVEKAGING 13 TO 14 PERCENT ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE 
ciRLmTH TO THE YEAR 2000. We have exceeded this goal since 
1990 with earnings per share before unusual items increasing at 
a 15 percent average annual rate. 

■ Improving aeter-lax retl’rn on sales to a minimum of 7.3 per¬ 
cent BY 1996 rovvARP our long-term goal of a 7.5 to 8.0 per¬ 
cent ROS BY 2000. Substantial progress has been made toward 
this goal, with after-tax ROS increasing from 5.8 percent in 1990 
to 6.9 percent before unusual items in 1993. 

■ Meeting or exceeding a 20 percent after-tax return on 
invested capital and 38 percent retl.’rn on EQum'. Our ROC 
and ROE, before unusual items, have averaged 21 percent and 
43 percent, respectively, during the past three years. 

■ Maintaining a balance sheet with a strong “A" bond rating. 
Financial ratios, including a cash flow to debt ratio of 53 percent 
and a fixed charge coverage of 7.8 times, continued strong in 
1993. The purchase of 6.3 million shares for our treasury’, which 
both increased debt and reduced stockholders’ equity, increased 
our debt to capital ratio to 63 percent. 

■ Inc reasing dividends in une with lonCi-term growth in earn¬ 
ings per share, paving out up to 50 PERCENT OF EARNINGS. The 
$1.68 per share dividend in 1993 represents 49 percent of earn¬ 
ings per share before unusual items. The indicated di\idend of 
$1.88 per share for 1994 is a 12 percent increase. 



The combined earnings per share growth and return on 
invested capital achieved in 1993 as w^ell as the preceding three 
years placed General Mills in the lop 10 percent of major corpo¬ 
rations. Meeting our financial c^bjectives will help ensure our abil¬ 
ity to provide superior returns to shareholders in the years ahead. 

Results of Operations 

Earnings per share from continuing operations w^ere $3.10 com¬ 
pared to $3.05 in 1992. After-tax earnings were $506 1 million 
compared to $505.6 million a year ago. There was an unusual 
net after-tax charge in 1993 of $57.3 million, or 35 cents per 
share, primarily to accelerate productivity improvement efforts. 
These productivity initiatives are intended to partially offset the 
effect of expected new federal tax and health-care policies. The 
productivity improvements include restructuring actions at con¬ 
sumer foods manufacturing plants as well as selected restaurant 
unit closings. When completed, the actions are expected to pro¬ 
duce an overall positive cash flow^ and ongoing savings, with $ 15 
million in after-tax savings (9 cents per share) expected in 1994. 
Excluding these unusual items, earnings and earnings per share 
for 1993 increased 11 percent and 13 percent, respectively. 

Sales rose 5 percent to $8.13 billion. The sales gain was 9 per¬ 
cent excluding revenues of businesses sold or no longer consoli¬ 
dated, which totaled $41.5 million in 1993 and $344.7 million 
in 1992. European snack sales were no longer consolidated after 
forming Snack Ventures Europe (a new joint venture with 
PepsiCo Foods International) in July 1992. 

Segment operating results are summarized in note seventeen 
to the consolidated financial statements on page 35. 

Consumer Foods' sales grew 10 percent in 1993 to 
$5.4 billion excluding revenues of businesses sold or no longer 
consolidated. Sales as reported increased 3 percent. Op>erating 
profits increased 11 percent excluding unusual items from both 
years. Included in operating profits for 1993 w^ere unusual items 
totaling $33.4 million for increasing manufacturing productivity, 
and our share of streamlining and tax-reorganization costs associ¬ 
ated with the formation of Snack Ventures Europe. Actions to 
improve efficiencies in manufacturing include accelerating the 
move to high-performance work systems. Operating profits for 
1992 included a net gain of $17.5 million for unusual items 
Including the unusual items, operating profits for 1993 increased 
4 percent to $772.6 million. 
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Total domestic packaged foods unit 
volume grew 6 percent, led by gains in 
Betty Crocker Products and Big G cereals. 
In addition, General Mills Canada, Yoplait 
yogurt, Foodservice, Gorton s frozen 
seafood and International Foods made 
excellent contributions to sales and oper¬ 
ating profit growth. 

CPW, our cereal joint venture with 
Nestle, achieved excellent volume and 
share gains in its original European mar¬ 
kets, and expanded operations to Mexico, 
Germany and Asia during the year. Total CPW volume for 12 
months ended May 1993 was up 24 percent versus the prior 
year. Consumer Foods’ operating profits include a loss of $30.6 
million in 1993 and $25.8 million in 1992 ior General Mills 
share of CPW s losses. Over the near term, the joint venture con¬ 
tinues in the heavy investment stage; starting in 1995, expected 
improvement in operating results for initial European markets 
should reduce overall development costs lor the venture 

In 1992, Consumer Foods’ sales and operating profits grew 
6 percent and 13 percent (excluding unusual items), respec¬ 
tively, led by Betty Crocker Products, Big G cereals, Yoplait 
yogurt, Foodser\'ice and General Mills Canada. The flour milling 
businesses reported results substantially below the prior-year 
level due to lower margin levels. 

Restaurants' 1993 sales were $2.74 billion, an increase of 
8 percent. Operating profits increased II percent, before 
unusual items, rellecting good gains by The Olive Garden and 
good overall performance by Red Lobster. Together, The Olive 
Garden and Red Lobster added 112 new units m North Amenca. 
Results for Canadian restaurants improved \'ersus the prior year, 
but still trailed expectations. A charge of $30.6 million was 
recorded in 1993 for closing 31 Red Lobster and The Olive 
Garden units in the United States and Canada. Approximately 
half of the closings were m economically depressed locations in 
Canada, while the U.S. closings were pnmarily located in multi¬ 
unit market areas. Including the charge, operating profits 
decreased 5 percent to $181.4 million. 


In 1992, Restaurants’ sales and operating profits grew 15 per¬ 
cent and 11 percent, respectively. Results reflected increased 
operational efficiencies at Red Lobster USA and strong gains by 
The Olive Garden throughout the year, as well as the addition of 
120 units in North America. Performance by the Canadian 
restaurants was well below the prior year’s results reflecting 
depressed consumer spending in a weak economic environment. 

During 1993, results from the initial fi\e test units lor China 
Coast were encouraging and the company decided to begin 
broader expansion. An additional 30 units are expected to open 
during 1994. 

The 1993 interest expense of $88.3 million was $12.4 million 
greater than 1992 primarily due to long-tenn borrowing to fund 
purchases of common shares for treasury Interest income of 
$14.7 million was $3.0 million less than 1992 rellecting lower 
short-tenn rates. Interest expense in 1992 was $75.9 million, a 
decrease of $8.2 million from the prior yi ar due to lower rates 
and short-term borrowings, increased capitalized interest and 
reduced interest related to prior years' income taxes. Interest 
income was $17.7 million, $5.3 million less than the prior year 
primarily reflecting lower rates. 

It is management’s view that changes in the rate of inflation 
have not had a significant effect on profitability from continuing 
operations over the three most recent fiscal years. Management 
attempts to minimize the effects of inllation through appropriate 
planning and operating practices. 

The Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) issued 
Statement of Financial Accounting Standa 'ds (SFAS) No. 109, 
"Accounting for Income Taxes.” in Eebruarv^ 1992. I his state¬ 
ment requires the use of the liability method of accounting for 
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deferred income taxes and the company is required to adopt the 
standard in 1994 The net deferred income tax balance will be 
reduced by approximately $15 million upon adoption in the first 
quarter of 1994. 

The FASB issued 5FAS No. 112, “Employers’ Accounting for 
Postemployment Benefits,” in November 1992. This statement 
requires accruing costs for benefits pro\ided to employees after 
active employment. The company is planning to adopt the stan¬ 
dard m the first quarter of 1994 and the amount is not expected 
10 exceed the gain from the adoption of SFAS No. 109. 

Financial Condition 

General Mills’ balance sheet and overall financial condition 
remain strong. The company intends to manage its businesses 
and financial ratios so as to maintain a strong “A” bond rating, 
w'hich will allow’ access to financing at reasonable costs. 
Currently, General Mills’ publicly issued long-temi debt carries 
“Al” (Moody's Investors Serv’ices, Inc.) and “A+” (Standard <Sr 
Poor s Corporation) ratings. Our commercial paper has ratings of 
“P-l” (Moody's) and “A-1” (Standard <Sr Poor’s) in the United 
States and “R-l (middle)” in Canada from Dominion Bond 
Rating Serxice. 

The composition of the company's capital structure is shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Capital Structure 



Mav 30, 

May 31, 

In Millions 

i993 

1992 

Notes payable 

$ 339.6 

$ 169.3 

Current portion of long-term debt 

64.3 

32.6 

Long-temi debt 

1,268.3 

920.5 

Deferred Income taxes - tax leases 

195.6 

203.0 

Total debt 

1.867.8 

1,325.4 

Debt adjustments: 



Leases - debt equivalent 

428.8 

376.3 

Domestic cash equivalents 

(101.4) 

(.3) 

Marketable investments 

(137.0) 

(170 4) 

Adjusted debt 

2,050.2 

1,531.0 

Stockholders* equity 

1,218.5 

1,370.9 

Total capital 

$3,268.7 

$2,901 9 


The purchase of 6.3 million shares of common slock for our 
treasury increased notes payable and long-term debt, and 
decreased stockholders' equity by over $400 million. 

Commercial paper has historically been our primary source 
of short-term financing. Bank credit lines are maintained to 
ensure availability of short-term funds on an as-needed basis. 
The company entered into a new revolving credit agreement in 
July 1993. This agreement provides us with a $250 million 
credit line for three years and a $250 million credit line that is 
renewable annually. 

Our shelf registration statement permits the issuance of up to 
$440.4 million net proceeds in unsecured debt securities. The 
shelf registration authorizes a medium-term note program that 
provides additional Hexibiliiy in accessing the debt markets. 

Sources and uses of cash in the past three fiscal years are 
shown in the table below. 


Cash Sources (Uses) 


In Millions 

1993 

1992 

1991 

From operations 

$859.9 

$771 6 

$544.4 

Fixed assets and other investments-net 

(714.4) 

(725.7) 

(670 3) 

From dispositions of businesses 

- 

77.7 

114,6 

Change in marketable investments 

(69.7) 

- 

67.7 

Increase in outstanding debt-net 

585.7 

91 0 

160.2 

For tax leases 

(7.4) 

(7.9) 

(84) 

Common stock issued 

32.3 

39.3 

41 5 

Treasury^ stock purchases 

(420.2) 

(40.1) 

- 

Dividends paid 

(274.8) 

(2452) 

(210 6) 

Increase (decrease) in cash 
and cash equivalents 

S (8.6) 

S (39.3) 

S 39 1 


Operations generated $88 3 million more cash in 1993 than 
in the previous year. This increase resulted primarily from 
increased earnings from continuing operations. 

We purchased various marketable investments to take advan¬ 
tage of interest rate spreads. 

Capital expenditures in 1994 are estimated to be approxi¬ 
mately $630 million; an additional $60 million capital invest¬ 
ment is anticipated for our joint ventures, principally CPW. The 
company is anticipating a net cash outflow and will borrow 
either short- or long-term, depending on market conditions. 
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The managemeni of Cieneral Mills, Inc. includes corporaie exec¬ 
utives, operating managers, financial operations managers and 
other persc^nnel working full time on company business. These 
managers are responsible for the fairness and accuracy of our 
financial statements. The Audit Committee of the Board of 
Directors meets regularly to determine that management, inter¬ 
nal auditors and independent auditors are properly discharging 
their duties regarding internal control and financial reponing. 

The financial statements have been prepared in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting principles, using manage¬ 
ment's best estimates and judgments where appropriate. The 
financial information throughout this report is consistent with 
our financial statements. 

Management has established a system of internal controls that 
provides reasonable assurance that, in all material respects, assets 
are maintained and accounted for in accordance with manage¬ 
ment's authorization, and transactions are recorded accurately on 
our IxHiks- Our internal controls pro\ide for appropriate separa¬ 
tion of duties and responsibilities, and there are documented 
policies regarding utilization of company assets and proper finan¬ 
cial reporting. These formally stated and regularly communicated 
policies demand high ethical conduct from all employees. 


VVe maintain a strong audit program that independently eval¬ 
uates the adequacy and effectiveness of internal controls. The 
independent auditors, internal auditors and financial operations 
managers have full and free access to the Audit Committee at any 
time. 

KPMG Peat Marwick, independent ceitified public accoun¬ 
tants, are retained to audit the consolidated financial statements. 
Their repon follows. 

H. B. Atwater, Jr. 

ChaiiTtian of the Board and Chief Executne Officer 

M. H. Willes 

Vitf Chaimtan 
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The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors is composed of 
six outside directors. Its primar)' function is to oversee the 
Company's system of internal controls, financial reporting prac¬ 
tices and audits to ensure their quality, integrity and objectivity 
are sufficient to protect stockholder assets. 

The Audit Committee met twice during fiscal 1993 to review 
the overall audit scope, plans and results of the internal auditor 
and independent auditor, the Company's internal controls, 
emerging accounting issues, officer and director expenses, audit 
fees, goodwill and other intangible values, and the audits of the 
pension plans. The Committee also met separately without man¬ 
agement present and with the independent auditors to discuss 
the audit. Acting with the other Board members, the Committee 
reviewed the Company's annual financial statements and 
approved them before issuance. Audit Committee meeting 


Indi.pkndkm Ai dhors' IlKPoin 

The Stockholders and the Board of Directors 
of General Mills, Inc.: 

We have audited the accompan)ing consolidated balance sheets 
of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 30, 1993 and 
May 31. 1992, and the related consolidated statements of earn¬ 
ings and cash flows for each of the fiscal years in the three-year 
periixl ended May 30, 1993. These consolidated financial state¬ 
ments are the responsibility of the Company’s management. Our 
responsibility is to express an opinion on these consolidated 
financial statements based on our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards. Those standards require that we 
plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about 
whether the financial statements are free of material misstate¬ 
ment. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence sup¬ 
porting the amounts and disclosures in the financial statements. 
An audit ^\so includes assessing the accounting principles used 


results were reported to the full Board of Directors. The Audit 
Committee recommended to the Board that KPMG Peat Marwick 
be reappointed for fiscal 1994, subject to the approval of stock¬ 
holders at the annual meeting. 

The Audit Committee is satisfied that the internal control sys¬ 
tem is adequate and that the stockholders of General Mills arc 
protected by appropnate accounting and auditing procedures. 

M. D. Rose 

Chaimum, Audit Committee 


and significant estimates made by management, as well as evalu¬ 
ating the overall financial statement presentation. We believe that 
our audits provide a reasonable basis for our opinion. 

In our opinion, the consolidated financial statements referred 
to above present fairly, in all material respects, the financial posi¬ 
tion of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 30, 1993 
and May 31, 1992, and the results of their operations and their 
cash flows for each of the fiscal years in the three-year period 
ended May 30, 1993 in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
June 29, 1993 
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Fiscal >Vur fznJcJ 


in Millions. t.\icpi per ynarc uaia 

Coniininng Operauons; 

Sales 

Costs and Expenses; 

Cost of Siiles 

Selling, general and administrative 

Depreciation and amortization 

Interest, net 

$8,134.6 

4,297.6 

2,645.2 

274.2 

73.6 

$7J77.8 

4.1.32 

2,504.5 

2474 

58.2 

$7,153.2 

3,722.1 

2,386.0 

2184 

61.1 

I'otal Costs and Expenses 

7,290.6 

6,9 

6,387.6 

Earnings from Continuing Operations before Taxes 

844.0 

844.5 

765.6 

Income Taxes 

337.9 

3 38 9 

301.4 

Earnings from Continuing OjX' rat ions 

506.1 

505.6 

464.2 

Discontinued Operations after Taxes 

- 

(10.0) 

8.5 

Net Earnings 

$ 506.1 

$ 4956 

S 472.7 

Earnings per Share: 




Continuing ojxrations 

$ 3.10 

S 3 05 

$ 282 

Discontinued operations 


(.06) 

.05 

Net Earnings per Share 

$ 3.10 

S 2.99 

$ 2.87 

Average Number of Common Shares 

163.1 

165.7 

164.5 


Sir uuvmparwnj^ noU'S to tvnsohdau'ii financial stat(‘mi*nrs 
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In Millions 

Mav JO. 1993 

May Ji. 1992 

Assets 



Curreni Assets; 



Cash and cash equivalents 

$ lOO.O 

$ .5 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts of $4.3 in 1993 and $6.4 in 1992 

287.4 

291.9 

Inventories 

439.0 

487.2 

Prepaid expenses and other current assets 

108.2 

106.3 

Deferred income taxes 

142.3 

148.7 

Total Curreni Assets 

1,076.9 

1,034.6 

bind, Buildings and Equipment, at cost 

2,859.6 

2,648.6 

Other Assets 

714.3 

621.8 

Tolal Assets 

$4,650.8 

$4,305.0 

Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 



Curreni Liabiliiies; 



Accounts payable 

$ 617.0 

$ 632.5 

Curreni portion of long-term debt 

64.3 

32.6 

Notes payable 

339.6 

169.3 

Accrued taxes 

139.7 

127.9 

Accrued payroll 

158.8 

165.0 

Other current liabilities 

239.4 

244.4 

Total Current Liabilities 

1,558.8 

1,371.7 

Long-term Debt 

1,268.3 

920.5 

Deferred Income Taxes 

262.0 

231.5 

Deferred Income Taxes - Tax Leases 

195.6 

203.0 

Accrued Postretiremeni Benefits 

72.1 

103.6 

Other Liabilities 

75.5 

103.8 

Total Liabilities 

3,432.3 

2,934.1 

Stix'kholders’ Equity; 



Cumulative preference slock, none issued 

- 

- 

Common slock, 204.2 shares issued 

358.7 

343.6 

Retained earnings 

2.284.5 

2,049.0 

Less common stock in treasur>-, at cost, shares of 43.7 in 1993 and 38.7 in 1992 

(1,196.4) 

(802.9) 

Unearned compensation and other 

(167.5) 

(172.3) 

Cumulative foreign currency adjustment 

(60.8) 

(46.5) 

Total Stockholders’ Equity 

1,218.5 

1,370.9 

Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 

$4,650.8 

$4,305.0 


StY rou^rumlititHfd/inuntnil sUiU mcnh 
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CONSOI.IDVIKI) Sl Vn-.MKVlS Ol (’.ASH I'l.OWS 


In Miliums 

Muv .30, I'W 

Muv 31. 1 

MilV 20. 

Cilsh Flows - Opcraiing Aciiviiics: 




Earnings from continuing operations 

S 506.1 

$5056 

$464.2 

Adjustments to reconcile earnings to cash flow; 




Depreciation and amortization 

274.2 

24^4 

218.4 

Deferred income taxes 

40.8 

115 

.9 

Change in current assets and liabilities* 

2.5 

20 0 

(96.7) 

Other, net 

42.3 

19 

(38.2) 

Cash provided by continuing operations 

865.9 

790 4 

548.6 

Cash used by discontinued operations 

(6.0) 

(18.8) 

(4.2) 

Net Cash Provided by Operating Activities 

859.9 

771 6 

544.4 

C^tsh Flows - Investment Activaties; 




Purchases of land, buildings and equipment 

(623.8) 

(695.3) 

(554.6) 

Investments in businesses, intangibles and affiliates, net of dividends 

(55.8) 

(30.6) 

(91.6) 

(Purchases oO proceeds from marketable investments 

(69.7) 

- 

67.7 

Proceeds Irom disposal ol land, buildings and equipment 

5.2 

8.1 

9.8 

Proceeds from dispositions 

- 

111 

114 6 

Other, net 

(40.0) 

i7.9) 

(33.9) 

Net Cash Used by Investment Activities 

(784.1) 

(648.0) 

(4880) 

C^sh Flows - Financing Activities: 




Increase (decrease') in notes payable 

207.6 

150 3 

(80.0) 

Issuance of long-term debt 

422.6 

188.7 

373.0 

Payment of long-term debt 

(44.5) 

(248.0) 

(132.8) 

Cash Hows for tax leases 

(7.4) 

;7.9) 

(8.4) 

Common stcK'k issued 

32.3 

19 3 

41.5 

Purchases of common siiK’k for treasury 

(420.2) 

(40.1) 

- 

Dividends paid 

(274.8) 

(245.2) 

(210.6) 

Net Gish Used by Financing Activities 

(84.4) 

(162.9) 

(17.3) 

Increase (Decrease) in Cash and Cash Equivalents 

(8.6) 

(19.3) 

39.1 

Cash and Cash Equivalents^-Beginning of Year 

.5 

19.8 

.7 

Reclassification of Marketable Investment 

108.1 

- 

- 

Cash and Gish Equivalents-End of Year 

$100.0 

$ .5 

S 39.8 

*Cash Flow from Changes in Current Assets and Liabilities; 




Receivables 

$(44.7) 

$ 2.1 

$(47.4) 

Inventones 

28.7 

.6 

(109.8) 

Prepaid expenses and other current assets 

4.6 

(8.9) 

(19.0) 

Accounts payable 

9.0 

54.5 

63 1 

Other current liabilities 

4.9 

(28.3) 

16.4 

Change in Current Assets and Liabilities 

$ 2.5 

$ 20.0 

$(96.7) 
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Note One: Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 

A. Princ iples of Consc^ilidation 

The consolidaicd financial siaiemcnis include ihe following 
domestic and foreign operations: parent company and 100% 
owned subsidiaries, and General Mills’ investment in and share 
of net earnings or kisses of 20-50% c^wned companies. 

Our fiscal year ends on the last Sunday in May. Fiscal years 
1003 and 1001 each cc’)nsisted of 52 weeks and fiscal year 1002 
consisted of 53 weeks. 

B. L\NI\ Bl It IMNCiS, EqUIPMENT AND DEPREc:iAilCW 

Buildings and equipment are depreciated over estimated useful 
lives ranging from three to 50 years, primarily using the straight- 
line methc^d. Accelerated depreciation methods are generally 
used for income tax purposes. 

When an item is sold or retired, the accounts are relieved of 
its cc^st and related accumulated depreciation; the resulting gains 
and losses, if any, are recognized. 

C INVENIORIFS 

Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market. Certain 
domestic inventories are valued using the LIFO method, while 
other inventories are generally valued using the FIFO methexl. 

D iNTANcaBLE ASSETS 

Goodwill represents the difference between purchase prices of 
acquired companies and the related fair values of net assets 
acquired and accounted for by the purchase method of account¬ 
ing. Goodwill acquired after October 1970 is amortized on a 
straight-line basis over 40 years or less. 

Intangible assets include an amount that offsets a minimum 
liability recorded for a pension plan with assets less than accu¬ 
mulated benefits as required by Financial Accounting Standard 
No. 87. 

The costs of patents, copyrights and other intangible assets 
are amortized evenly over their estimated useful lives. Most of 
these costs were incurred through purchases of businesses. 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors annually 
reviews goodwill and other intangibles. At its meeting on April 
26, 1993, the Board of Directors affirmed that the remaining 
amounts of these assets have continuing value. 

E. RltsliARC ll AND DeVELI^PMENT 

All expenditures for research and development are charged 
against earnings in the year incurred. The charges for fiscal 1993, 
1992 and 1991 were $60.1 million, $62.1 million and $57.0 
million, respectively. 


F. Inc.c')ME T/VXEs 

Income taxes include deferred income taxes that result from tim¬ 
ing differences between earnings for financial reporting and tax 
purposes. 

G. Earnings per Share 

Earnings per share has been determined by dividing the appro¬ 
priate earnings by the weighted average number of common 
shares outstanding dunng the year. Common share equivalents 
were not material. 

H. Foreign Cl'Rrengy TR.ANsiArioN 

For most foreign operations, local currencies are considered the 
functional currency. Assets and liabilities are translated using the 
exchange rates in effect at the balance sheet date. Results of oper¬ 
ations are translated using the average exchange rates prevailing 
throughout the pencxi. Translation effects are accumulated in the 
foreign currency adjustment in stockholders equity. 

Gains and losses from foreign currency transactions are gener¬ 
ally included in net earnings for the period. 

We selectively utilize foreign exchange contracts to hedge for¬ 
eign currency exposure related to operating activities and net 
investments in foreign operations. Realized and unrealized gains 
and losses on contracts that hedge operating activities are recog¬ 
nized currently in net earnings. Realized and unrealized gams 
and losses on contracts that hedge net investments are recog¬ 
nized in the foreign currency adjustment in stcK'kholders’ equity. 
At May 30, 1993, we had forward contracts maturing in fiscal 
1994 to sell $258.6 million and purchase $5.8 million of foreign 
currencies. 

I. Interest Rate Sww A(;reements 

Any interest rate differential on an interest rate swap is recog¬ 
nized as an adjustment of interest expense or income over the 
term of the agreement. We are exposed to credit loss in the event 
of nonperformance by the other parties to these agreements. 
However, we do not anticipate any losses. 

The fair value of interest rate sw'aps is the estimated amount 
we would receive or pay to replace the swap agreements, taking 
into consideration current interest rates. This estimated amount 
was immaterial at May 30, 1993. 

J. Statemen es cx Cash Fttnvs 

For purposes of the statement of cash flows, we consider all 
investments purchased with a maturity of three months or less to 
be cash equivalents. 
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Note Two: Discontinued Operations 

We recorded a nei alier-iax charge related lo prc\1ously discon- 
linucd operations of $I0.0 million (S.Oh per share) in fiscal 
19Q2 This charge pnmanly related to a lease adjustment with 
the R H. Macy Company, which is operating under bankmpicy 
law protection. 

Other minor adjustments were made during fiscal I^^2 and 
for previously discontinued operations. 

Note Three: Unusual Items 

In fiscal 1W3, we recorded restructuring charges designed to 
improve future producinity related primanly to restaurant clos¬ 
ings in the U.S. and Canada, costs for increasing Consumer 
Foods manufacturing productivity and efficiency, and our share 
of streamlining and lax reorganization costs associated with the 
formation of Snack Ventures Europe (SVE). These charges 
resulted in a reduciicm in net earnings of $57.3 million ($.35 per 
share). We estimate a $ 09 per share benefit from these actions in 
fiscal IW 

In fiscal 1Q92, we recognized a gain on the sale of the sicxk of 
our Spanish frc'jzen food subsidiar)\ Preparadc'JS y Congelados 
Alimeniicios, S.A. (PYC^ASA) and also recorded charges pnmanly 
related lo restructuring our Betty Crocker packaged mixes pro¬ 
duction, European food operations, Cemsumer Foods national 
sales organization and the call of our 9 3/8% sinking fund deben¬ 
tures. These transactions resulted in no net effect on earnings. 

In fiscal I99I, we recognized gains on the sale of the net 
assets of O-Cel-O, a cellulose sponge operation, and Lancia 
Bravo, a Canadian pasta operation. We also recorded charges pn- 
marily related to restructuring our Yoplaii yogurt and hot oat¬ 
meal cereal operations. These iransitciions resulted in an increase 
in net earnings of $26.5 million ($. I6 per share). 

Note Four: Investments in Affiliates and Intangibles 

We entered into a joint venture. Snack Ventures Europe, with 
PepsiCo Foods International to merge six existing Continental 
European snack operations (three from each company) into one 
company to develop, manufacture and market snack Lxxls We 
own 40.5 percent of SVHE. The merger was effective as of July 11, 
1992. We reclassified the net individual assets and liabilities of 
our operations to investment in affiliates and excluded the non¬ 
cash transaction from our statement of cash flow's. 

During fiscal 1993 and 1992, we made capital coninbulions 
and advances of $66.1 million and $24.3 million, respectively, 
lo Cereal Partners Worldwide (CPW), our joint venture with 
Nestle, S.A. 


Note Five: Inventories 

The components of invenioncs are as follovvs; 


In SUllums 

Mdv 

im 

Sia\ 31. 
/W 

Riuv maicnals, work in prexess and supplies 

S206,2 

$202 0 

Finished gtxxls 

252.(> 

290 3 

Grain 

40.5 

61.9 

Reserve for LIFO valuation meihotl 

(60.5) 

(67 0) 

Total inveniones 

$439.0 

$487 2 


At May 30, 1993 and May 31, 1992. respectively, inventories 
of $244.5 million and $266.3 million were valued at LlFd. If the 
FIFO method of inventor)* accounting had been used in place ol 
LIFO, reported earnings per share would have been lower by 
$.02 in fiscal 1993 and by $ 03 in fiscal 1992 and higher by $.02 
in 1991 

Note Six: Balance Sheet Information 

The components of certain balance sheet items are as follovvs: 


KUty .W Miiv M, 

InSUllion. FW2 


Lind, Biiilding^i and Equipment 



Land 

$ 302.3 

$ 253.9 

Buildings 

1,452.6 

1,302 2 

Equipmcni 

2,048.1 

1.903.2 

Consimciion in progress 

436.5 

450.0 

Total land, buildings and equipment 

4,250.5 

5.000 5 

Less accumulated depreciation 

(1.570.0) 

(1.2(10 7) 

Net land, buildings and equipment 

$2,859.6 

$2,(i4H.O 

Other Assets 



Prepaid pension 

$ 257.4 

$ 2174 

Investments in and advances to alfiliaies 

163.9 

70.2 

Marketable investments, at cost 

1 37.0 

170 4 

Intangible assets 

70.6 

81 0 

Mcscellaneous 

85.4 

82 8 

Total other assets 

S 714.3 

$ 621 8 


Based on quoted market prices, the fair value of ihe mar¬ 
ketable investments was $186.9 million ti May 30. 199T 

We have interest rale swap agreemenis related to marketable 
investments that convert fixed interest rates to variable interest 
rales on a notional amount of $45.6 million. These agreemenis 
mature from June 1996 to March 1998. 
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Note Seven: Notes Payable 

The components of notes payable are as follows: 


In Millions 

Mav 30, 
1993 

Mav 31. 
i992 

U.S. commercial paper 

S255.5 

$ 58 0 

Canadian commercial paper 

75.9 

103.1 

Financial insiiiuiions 

208.2 

158.2 

Amount reclassified to long-term debt 

(200.0) 

(150 0) 

Total noies payable 

$339.6 

$169.3 


To ensure a\’ailability of funds, we maintain bank credit lines 
sufficient to cover our outstanding commercial paper. As of May 
30. 1993, we had $225.0 million fee-paid lines and $194 8 mil¬ 
lion uncommitted, no-fee lines available in the U.S. and Canada. 
In addition, other foreign subsidiaries had unused credit lines of 
$52.0 million. 

We have a revolving credit agreement expiring in July 1993 
that provides for the fee-paid credit lines. We will enter into a 
new agreement in July 1993, which expires in July 1996. This 
agreement provides us with the ability to refinance short-term 
borrowings on a long-term basis, and therefore we have reclassi¬ 
fied a portion of our notes payable to long-term. 

At May 30, 1993 w'e have interest rate swap agreements on a 
notional amount of $169.0 million that convert an average inter¬ 
est rate of 3.3% to an average interest rate of 7.9%. These agree¬ 
ments mature from September 1993 to June 1994 At May 31, 
1992 we had interest rate swap agreements on a notional amount 
of $149.0 million that converted an average vanable interest rate 
of 4.8% to an average fi.xed rate of 8.6%. 

Wc have a forw^ard agreement to enter into a 10-year interest 
rate swap to pay 33 basis points over 10-year U.S. Treasury secu¬ 
rities on a notional amount of $50.0 million with an expiration 
date of November 1994. 


Note Eight: Long-term Debt 


In Millions 

Muv 30. 
1993 

Mav 31. 
1992 

3.5% to 9.1 % medium-ierm 
notes, due 1993 to 2022 

$ 918.3 

$571.6 

Zero coupon notes, >ield 111%. 

$413.8 due August 15,2013 

47.1 

49.2 

ESOP loan guaranty, variable rale 
(2.7% at May 30, 1993), due 

December 31.2007 

50.0 

50.0 

8.3% ESOP loan guaranty, 
due through June 30, 2007 

82.0 

85.5 

Zero coupon notes, >1eld 11.7%, 

$64 4 due August 15, 2004 

18.0 

170 

Currenc)^ purchase obligation, 
yield 9.3%, due through 

November 15, 1993 

4.3 

12.5 

Notes payable, reclassified 

200.0 

150.0 

Other, no individual item greater than $3.0 

12.9 

17.3 

Less amounLs due within one year 

1,332.6 

(64.3) 

953.1 

(326) 

Total long-term debt 

$1,268.3 

$920 5 


In fiscal 1993, a new debt shelf registration statement was filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission. At May 30, 1993 
our registration permits the issuance of up to $440.4 million net 
proceeds in unsecured debt secunties to reduce short-term debt 
and for other general corporate purposes. This registration 
includes a medium-term note program that allows us to issue debt 
quickly for various amounts and at various rates and maturities. 

In fiscal 1993, we issued $366.7 million of debt under our 
medium-term note program with maturities from one to 30 years 
and interest rates from 3.5% to 8.6%. In fiscal 1992, $181.3 mil¬ 
lion of debt w as issued under this program with matunties from 
three to 15 years and interest rates from 6.2% to 8.1%. 

We have interest rate sw^ap agreements that convert an aver¬ 
age interest rate of 5.4% to an average interest rate of 2.9% on 
$120.0 million notional amount of medium-term notes. These 
agreements mature from April 1994 to March 1997. At May 31, 
1992 we had an interest rate sw'ap agreement that converted a 
fixed interest rate of 6.2% to a variable interest rate of 3.9% on 
$100.0 million notional amount of medium-term notes. 

In fiscal 1992, we called our 9%% sinking fund debentures 
due March 1, 2009 (see note three). This transaction resulted in 
a decrease in net earnings of $3.5 million ($.02 per share). 
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The Company has guaranieed ihe debt of ihe Employee Stock 
Ownership Plans; therefore, the loans are reflected on our con¬ 
solidated balance sheets in long-term debt with a related offset in 
stockholders’ equity, “Unearned compensation and other.” 

The currency purchase obligation had a variable rate at May 30, 
1993 of 3.4%. The obligation is secured by $4.0 million of corpo¬ 
rate commercial paper, which is held under a trust agreement 

Based on borrowing rates currently available for debt with 
similar terms and average maturities, the fair value of our long¬ 
term debt was $1,413.4 million at May 30, 1993. 

The sinking fund and pnncipal paynnents due on long-term 
debt are (in millions) $64.3, $62.3, $72.0, $94.2 and $101.0 in 
fiscal years ending 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997 and 1998, respec¬ 
tively. The notes payable that are reclassified under our revoking 
credit agreement are not included in these principal pavTnents. 

Our marketable Investments include zero coupon U.S. 
Treasury securities. These investments are intended to pro\ide 
the funds for the payment of pnncipal and interest for the zero 
coupon notes due August 15, 2013 and 2004. 

Certain debi issues have been removed from our consolidated 
balance sheets through the creation of irrevocable trusts. The 
principal and interest of the secunties deposited with the trustee 
will be sufficient to fund the scheduled principal and interest 
payments of these debt issues. At May 30, 1993, there was $33.0 
million of this debt outstanding. 

Note Nine: Stock Options 

The following table contains information on stock options. 

AvtTu^t’ Option 



Shares 

Pnce per Share 

Granted 

1993 

3,384,144 

$66.64 

1992 

2,574,008 

5829 

1991 

2,931,372 

42.50 

Exercised 

1993 

1,962,063 

$22.90 

1992 

1,026,760 

19.64 

1991 

1,578,774 

1632 

Expired 

1993 

288,907 

$61.63 

1992 

175,804 

39.12 

1991 

272,910 

27 33 

Outstanding at year end 

1993 

14,163,894 

$44.50 

1992 

13,030,720 

35.88 

1991 

11,659,276 

29.55 

Exercisable at year end 

1993 

9,488,948 

$36.23 

1992 

8.938.384 

28.71 

1991 

7,202.248 

24.19 


A total of 6,206,470 shares (including 3,405,250 shares for 
salary' replacement options) are available lor grants of options or 
restricted stock to officers and key employees under our 1988 
and 1990 stock plans through September 30, 1995. The options 
may be granted at a pnce not less than 100% of fair market value 
on the date the option is granted. Opiums now' outstanding 
include some granted under the 1980 and 1984 option plans, 
under w'hich no further options or other lights may be granted. 
All options expire within 10 years plus one month after the date 
of grant The plans pro\ide for full vesting of the option in the 
event there is a change of control. 

The 1988 plan permits awards of lestricied stock to key 
employees subject to a restricted penod and a purchase pnce, if 
any, to be paid by the employee as determined by the 
Compensation Committee of the Board of Directors. In 
fiscal 1993, grants of 60,476 shares of resiiicted sicxk were made 
and on May 30, 1993, there were 172,571 of such shares out¬ 
standing. Most of the restricted stock aw'ards require the 
employee to deposit personally owTied shares (on a one for one 
basis) with the company dunng the restricted fxriod 

The 1988 plan also permits the granting of performance units 
corresponding to stock options granted The value of perfor¬ 
mance units will be determined by return on equity and growth 
in earnings per share measured against preset goals over three- 
year performance periods. For seven years after a performance 
period, holders may elect to receive the value of performance 
units (with interest) as an alternative to t‘xercising corresponding 
stcK'k options. On May 30, 1993, there were 4,027,336 outstand¬ 
ing options with corresponding performance units or perfor¬ 
mance unit accounts. 

The 1988 plan provides for the granting of incentive sicxk 
options as w'ell as non-qualified opiic»ns. No incentive stcxk 
options have been granted. 

A icxal of 55,900 shares are available for grants of options and 
restricted sicxk to non-empbyee direcu^rs until September 30, 
1995 under a separate 1990 stock plan, f^ach newly-elected non- 
emplcwee director is granted an opiicm to purchase 2,500 shares 
at fair market value on the date of grant Options expire 10 years 
after the date of grant. Each year 400 shares of resincted stock 
will be awarded to each non-employee director, resincted until 
the later of the expiration of one year or c c')mpletion of service on 
the Board of Directors. 
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Note Ten: Stockholders' Equity 


$.10 Par Value Commor] Stock 


In Mtiluyns, Except pt'r Share Data 

(One Bil/ion Shares Authorised) 

Issued Treasury 

Ri'tained 

Earnings 

Unearned 
Compensatwn 
and Other 

Cumulative 

Foreign 

Currency 

Adjustment 

Total 

Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amounr 

Balance ai May 27, 1990 

204.2 

$297.1 

(41.0) $ 

(812.7) 

$ 1.530 6 

$(164.7) 

$ (40.6) 

$ 809.7 

Net earnings 





472.7 



472.7 

Cash dividends declared ($1.28 per share). 









net of income taxes of $2.8 





(207.8) 



(207.8) 

Stock option, profit sharing and ESOP plans 


23.1 

1.9 

353 




58.4 

Unearned compensation related to; 









Note receivable from ESOP 






(10.0) 


(10.0) 

Resincted stock aw'ards 






(8.2) 


(8.2) 

Earned compensation 






5.3 


5.3 

Translation adjustments, net of 









income taxes of $ 1 4 







(6.6) 

(6.6) 

Balance at May 26, 1991 

204.2 

320.2 

(39.1) 

(7774) 

1,795.5 

(177.6) 

(47.2) 

1,113.5 

Net earnings 





495.6 



495.6 

Cash dividends declared ($1 48 per share), 









net of income taxes of $3.1 





(242.1) 



(242 1) 

Stock option, profit shanngand ESOP plans 


23.4 

1.1 

21.5 




44.9 

Shares purchased on open market 



(.7) 

(47.0) 




(47.0) 

Unearned compensation related to 









restneted stock awards 






(4.3) 


(4.3) 

Earned compensation 






9.6 


9.6 

Translation adjustments, net of 









income taxes of $ 7 







(6.7) 

(6.7) 

Amount charged to gam on sale of 









foreign operation 







7.4 

7.4 

Balance at May 31.1992 

204.2 

343.6 

(38.7) 

(8029) 

2,049.0 

(172.3) 

(46.5) 

1,370.9 

Net earnings 





506.1 



506 1 

Cash divndends declared ($ 1.68 per share). 









net of income taxes of S4 2 





(270.6) 



(270.6) 

Stock option, profit sharing and ESOP plans 


15.1 

1.3 

197 




34.8 

Shares purchased on open market 



(6.3) 

(413.2) 




(413.2) 

Unearned compensation related to 









resincted slock awards 






(3.2) 


(3.2) 

Earned compensation 






96 


9.6 

Minimum pension liability adjustment 






(1.6) 


(1.6) 

Translation adjustments, net of 









income lax benefit of $2 0 







(14.3) 

(143) 

Balance at May 30, 1993 

204.2 

$358.7 

(43.7) $(1,196.4) 

$2,284.5 

$(167.5) 

$(60.8) 

$1,218.5 


Cumulative preference stock of 5.0 million shares, without par 
value, IS authorized but unissued. 

We have a shareholder rights plan that entitles each outstand¬ 
ing share of common stock to one-fourth of a right. Each right 
entitles the holder to purchase one one-hundredth of a share of 
cumulative preference stock (or, in certain circumstances, com¬ 
mon stock or other securities), exercisable upon the occurrence 
of certain events. The nghts are not transferable apart from the 
common stock until a person or group has acquired 20% or 
more, or makes a tender offer for 20% or more, of the common 
stock. If the Company is then acquired in a merger or other busi¬ 


ness combination transaction, each right will entitle the holder 
(other than the acquiring company) to receive, upon exercise, 
common stock of either the Company or the acquiring company 
having a value equal to two times the exercise price of the right. 
The rights are redeemable by the Board in certain circumstances 
and expire on March 7, 1996. At May 30, 1993, there were 40.1 
million rights issued and outstanding. 

The Board of Directors has authorized the repurchase, from 
time to time, of common stock for our treasury, provided that the 
number of shares in the treasury’ shall not exceed 50.0 million. 
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Note Eleven: Interest Expense 

The componcnis of nci inieresi expense arc as follows; 

FiSiol Vt’ur 


In Miliums 

m3 


hNi 

Interest expense 

S99.8 

$8^1 5 

Sy4.0 

Capitalized mierest 

(11.5) 

U3.6) 

(').')) 

Interest income 

(14.7) 

(17 7) 

(23.0) 

Interest expense, net 

$73.6 

$582 

$61.1 


During fiscal 1993, 1992 and 1991, we actually paid iniercsi 
(net of amount capitalized) of $77.0 million, $70.7 million and 
$64.7 million, respectively. 

Note Tv/elve: Retirement Plans 

We have defined benefit plans cenenng most employees. Benefits 
for salaried employees are based on length of serxice and final 
average compensation. The hourly plans include various monthly 
amounts for each year of credited ser\ice. Our funding policy is 
consistent with the funding requirements of federal law and regu¬ 
lations. Our principal plan covering salaned employees has a pro¬ 
vision that any excess pension assets would be vested in plan 
participants if the plan is terminated wnthin five years of a change 
in control. Plan assets consist principally of listed equity securities 
and corporate obligations, and U.S. government securities. 

Components of the net pension income are as follows: 


Fi.sc4aJ Year 


(incomi'l Ex7ii’n.se in Million.'; 

m3 

IW 

1991 

Service cost-benefits earned 

Interest cost on projected benefit 

$ 14.7 

$ 14 2 

$ 12.8 

obligation 

52.6 

51.2 

4^.4 

Actual return on plan assets 

(136.6) 

U5.0) 

(70.6) 

Net amonization and deferral 

38.3 

(26 1) 

(26.1) 

Net jx'nsion income 

S(31.0) 

$1357) 

$134,5) 


The funded status of the plans and the amount recognized on 
the consolidated balance sheets (as determined as of May 31, 
1993 and 1992) are as follows: 


May .30. PW.I \fuv .}/. m2 


In Millions 

Asm’Cs 

ExurJ 

A*, cu mu* 
laicd 
Bi'ncfits 

Anumu- 

la’cd 

Bt’ficfits 

EmtcJ 

Ac'^’is 

Anm’Cs 

ExiCi'd 

Aiiumii- 

Iclti'J 

Bcnvjits 

Auumu- 

liiU'd 

Btniiits 

Exurd 

As.-vt’/s 

.Aciuanal present value of 
benefit obligations: 

Vested benefits 

S545.5 

$ 12.1 

$453 6 

$ 11 3 

Nonvested benefits 

55.0 

2.3 

41.7 

22 

Accumulated benefit 
obligations 

600.5 

14.4 

495.3 

135 

Projected benefit obligation 

680.9 

18.8 

568.3 

19 3 

Plan assets at fair value 

921.6 

- 

824 8 

- 

Plan assets m excess of 
(less than) ihc projected 
benefit obligation 

240.7 

(18.8) 

256 5 

(19.3) 

Unrecognized pnor 
ser\'ice cost 

40.1 

.3 

28.3 

4 

Unrecognized net loss 

125.3 

6.0 

97 9 

7.1 

Recognition of minimum 
liability 


(10.7) 


(11 4) 

Unrecognized transition 
(asset) liability 

(148.7) 

8.8 

(165 3) 

9.7 

Prepaid (accrued) 
pension cost 

$257.4 

$(14.4) 

$217,4 

$(13.5) 


We have defined contribution plans covering salaried and 
non-union employees. Contnbuiions are determined by match¬ 
ing a percentage of employee contnbutions. Such plans had net 
assets of $715.2 million at May 31, 199 1 Expense recognized in 
fiscal 1993, 1992 and 1991 was $9.6 million, $12 7 million and 
$16.1 million, respectively. 


The weighted-average discount rate and rate of increase in 
future com|3ensiUion levels used in determining the actuarial pre¬ 
sent value of the benefit obligations w'ere 8.5% and 5.1% in fiscal 
1993, and 9 5% and 6% in fiscal 1992, respectively. The 
expected long-term rate of return on assets was 10.4% in fiscal 
1993 and 11.35% in fiscal 1992. 
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Within our defined contribution plans we have Employee 
Stock Ownership Plans (ESOP). These ESOPs borrowed funds 
guaranteed by the Company with terms described in the long¬ 
term debt footnote, and borrowed $35.0 million from the 
Company at a variable interest rate (3.3% at May 30, 1993) with 
$10.0 million due June 15, 2015 and $25.0 million due 
December 15, 2014. Compensation expense is recognized as 
contributions are accrued. Our contributions to the plans, plus 
the dividends accumulated on the common stock held by the 
ESOPs, are used to pay principal, interest and expenses of the 
plans. As loan payments are made, common stock is allocated to 
ESOP participants. In fiscal 1993, 1992 and 1991, the ESOPs 
incurred interest expense of $9.6 million, $11.3 million and 
$13.4 million, respectively, and used dividends received of S8.2 
million, $7.8 million and $6.4 million and contributions 
received from the Company of $7.4 million, $7.1 million and 
$12.1 million, respectively, to pay principal and interest on their 
debt. 

Note Thirteen: Other Postretirement Benefits 

We sponsor several plans that provide health care benefits to the 
majority of our retirees. The salaried plan is contributory^ with 
retiree contributions based on years of service. 

We fund a plan for certain employees and retirees on an 
annual basis. In fiscal 1993, 1992 and 1991 we contributed 
$30.6 million, $4.2 million and $4.0 million, respectively, to a 
trust with plan assets consisting principally of listed equity secu¬ 
rities and U.S. government securities. 

Components of the postretirement health care expense are as 
follows; 


Fiscal Year 


(Income) Expense in Millions 

1993 

1992 

2991 

Service cost-benefits earned 

Interest cost on accumulated 

$ 3.6 

$3.5 

$ 3.8 

benefit obligation 

11.0 

9.7 

10.5 

Actual return on plan assets 

(3.9) 

(3.0) 

(2.3) 

Net amortization and deferral 

(1.0) 

(1.2) 

(.9) 

Net postretirement expense 

$ 9.7 

$9.0 

$11.1 


The funded status of the plans and the amount recognized on 
our consolidated balance sheets are as follows; 


In Millions 

May 30, 
1993 

May 31 
1992 

Accumulated benefit obligations; 

Retirees 

$ 80.0 

$ 56.3 

Fully eligible active employees 

19.3 

16.2 

Other active employees 

70.4 

46.4 

Accumulated benefit obligations 

169.7 

118.9 

Plan assets at fair value 

60.8 

28.5 

Accumulated benefit obligations m excess 

of plan assets 

108.9 

90.4 

Unrecognized prior service cost 

14.3 

16.4 

Unrecognized net gain (loss) 

(51.1) 

(3.2) 

Accrued postretirement benefits 

$ 72.1 

$103.6 


The discount rate used in determining actuarial present value 
of the benefit obligations was 8.5% and 9.5% in fiscal 1993 and 
1992, respectively. The expected long-term rate of return on 
assets was 10% and 9.6% in fiscal 1993 and 1992, respectively. 

The health care cost trend rate increase in the per capita 
charges for benefits ranged from 9.0% to 13.8% for fiscal 1994 
depending on the medical service category. The rates gradually 
decrease to 4.5% to 5.8% for fiscal 2017 and remain at that level 
thereafter. If the health care cost trend rate were increased by one 
percentage point in each future year, the aggregate of the service 
and interest cost components of postretirement expense w^ould 
increase for fiscal 1993 by $2.3 million and the accumulated 
benefit obligation as of May 30, 1993 w^ould increase by $22.2 
million. 

Note Fourteen: Profit-sharing Plans 

We have profit-sharing plans to provide incentives to key indi¬ 
viduals who have the greatest potential to contribute to current 
earnings and successful future operations. These plans were 
approved by the Board of Directors upon recommendation of the 
Compensation Committee. The awards under these plans 
depend on profit performance in relation to pre-established 
goals. The plans are administered by the Compensation 
Committee, which consists solely of outside directors. Profit- 
sharing expense, including performance unit accruals, w^as $7.3 
million, $8.8 million and $11.0 million in fiscal 1993, 1992 and 
1991, respectively. 
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Note Fifteen: Income Taxes 

The components of earnings before income taxes and the income 
taxes thereon are as follows: 


In Millions 

IQ93 

Fiscal Vt*a/ 

/gu2 

mi 

Earnings (Ic^ss) before income taxes: 

U.S, 

S887.2 

$818.3 

$7104 

Foreign 

(43.2) 

26.2 

55.2 

Total earnings before income uxes 

S844.0 

$844 5 

$765.6 

Income taxes 

Current: 

Federal 

$243.1 

$2540 

$238.3 

State and Icxal 

60.2 

55 1 

49.9 

Foreign 

(6.2) 

163 

12.3 

Total current 

297.1 

325.4 

300.5 

Deferred (principally U.S.) 

40.8 

13.5 

.9 

Total income taxes 

$337.9 

$338.9 

$301.4 


During fiscal 1993, 1992 and 1991, we paid income taxes of 
$268.3 million, $326.4 million and $257.7 million, respectively. 

In prior years we purchased certain income lax items from 
other companies through tax lease transactions. Total current 
income taxes charged to earnings reflect the amounts attributable 
to operations and have not been matenally affected by these lax 
leases. Actual current taxes payable on fiscal 1993, 1992 and 
1991 operations were increased by approximately $10 million, 
$8 million and $4 million, respectively, due to the effect of lax 
leases. These lax payments do not affect taxes for statement of 
earnings purposes since they repay tax benefits realized in prior 
years. The repayment liability is classified as "Deferred Income 
Taxes - Tax Leases.” 

Deferred income taxes result from timing differences in the 
recognition of revenue and expense for tax and financial state¬ 
ment purposes. The tax effects of these differences follow; 


Fixtil Year 


In Millumi 

m3 

1992 

1991 

Depreciation 

$11.5 

$ t) 5 

$10.8 

Prepaid pension asset 

15.3 

158 

16 1 

Accrued expenses 

4.4 

(1 1' 

(28.0) 

Other 

9.6 

(87) 

20 

Total deferred income taxes 

$40.8 

$13.5 

$ .9 


The following table reconciles the U.S. staiuiorv' income tax 
rate with the effective income lax rate: 

Fist ul Wur 



1993 

1992 


U.S. statutory* rate 

Stale and local income taxes, net ol 

34.0% 

34 0% 

34 0% 

federal tax benefits 

5.2 

4.9 

4.3 

Other, net 

.8 

1 2 

1.1 

Effective income tax rate 

40.0% 

40 1% 

39.4% 


As of May 30, 1993, we have non-U S. operating loss carr)’- 
overs for lax purposes of $33.3 million, which will expire as fol¬ 
lows if not offset against future ta.xable income; $1 l.O million in 
1998, $10.0 million in 1999 and $12. i millicm in 2000. For 
financial statement purposes, deferred lax credits have been elimi¬ 
nated based upon their expected amortization during the carr>'- 
cwer pericxl. Upon realizaticm of the tax benefits of the carry'overs, 
the amc'iunt eliminated will be reinstated. 

Provision has been made for foreign ar\d U.S. taxes that would 
be payable cm foreign operations' earnings that are not considered 
permanently reinvested. Additional income taxes have not been 
provided on unremiited earnings of breign operations amounting 
to $66.7 million that are expected by management to be penna- 
nentl)’ reinvested. If a portion were to be remitted, income tax 
credits would substantially offset any resulting tax liability. 

Note Sixteen: Leases and Other Commitments 

An analysis of rent expense by property lea.sed follows: 


Fiscal War 


In Millions 

i^m 

1992 

mil 

Restaurant space 

$39.5 

$339 

$27.8 

Warehouse space 

13.0 

126 

118 

Equipment 

10.6 

8.3 

5.9 

Other 

5.5 

54 

4.8 

Total rent expense 

$58.6 

$60.2 

$50.3 


Some leases require payment of properly taxes, insurance and 
maintenance costs in addition to the rent payments. Contingent 
and escalalicm rent in excess of minimum rent payments and sub¬ 
lease inccmie netted in rent expense were insignificant. 

Noncancelable future lease commitments are (in millions) 
$57.6 in 1994, $54.9 in 1995, $50.3 in 1996, $48.0 in 1997, 
$44.2 in 1998 and $253.7 after 1998, with a cumulative total of 
$508.7. 

VVe are contingently liable under guarantees and comfort let¬ 
ters for $87.9 million. The guarantees and comfort letters are 
issued to support borrowing arrangements primarily for our joint 
ventures. 
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Note Seventeen: Segment Information 


In Millions 

Consumer 

Fixxis 

Reskiu runts 

i'nalhxatcd 
Corporate 
Items (a) 

Consolidated 

Total 


US.A. 

Foreign 

Unallocated 
Corporate 
/iem.s (a) 

Consolidated 

Total 

Sales 





Sales 





1993 

$5,397.2 

S2,737.4 


$8,134.6 

1993 

$7,719.4 

$415.2 


$8,134.6 

1992 

5,233.8 

2.544.0 


7J77.S 

1992 

7,039.6 

738.2 


7,7778 

1991 

4,939.7 

2,213.5 


7,153.2 

1991 

6,376.8 

7764 


7,15.32 

0|X‘rating Proliis 





0|x*raiing Profits 




1993 

772.6(h) 

181.4(h) 

$(110.0) 

844.0 

1993 

997.1(h) 

(43.1)(b) 

S( 110.0) 

844.0 

1992 

744 3(c) 

190.8 

(90.6) 

844 5 

1992 

896.3(c) 

38.8(c) 

(90,6) 

844.5 

1991 

689 5(d) 

172.2 

(96 1) 

765.6 

1991 

805.8(d) 

55.9(d) 

(96.1) 

765.6 

klcniifiable Assets 




Identifiable Assets 




1993 

2,576.4 

1,605.0 

469.4 

4,650.8 

1993 

3,828.3 

353.1 

469.4 

4,650.8 

1992 

2,481.2 

1,419.3 

404.5 

4,305.0 

1992 

3,452.2 

448.3 

404.5 

4.305.0 

1991 

2,189.2 

1,256.4 

456.2 

3,901.8 

1991 

3,001.5 

444.1 

456.2 

3,901 8 

Capital Ex|xrnditures 

1993 321.6 

301.2 

1.0 

623.8 

(a) Corporate expenses rep<med here include net interest expense and general 

1992 

397 1 

2970 

1.2 

695.3 

corporate e.xpenses 

(h) Consumer Foods and Restaurants operating pn^fits include a charge of $33.4 

1991 

277.6 

273.0 

4.0 

554.6 

million and $30.6 million, respectively. (U S A $35.5 million; Foreign $28.5 

Depreciation Expense 




million) for unusual iiems desenbed in note three 


1993 

154.2 

115.2 

1.4 

270.8 

(c) Consumer Foods operating prolits include 

a net gain of $17.5 million 

1992 

140.3 

99 4 

2.3 

242.0 

(U.S.A. 

$20.5 million loss; Foreign S38.0 million gain) for unusual items 

1 OU 1 

1317 

7Q 7 

? n 

? 1 3 4 

(d) Consumer Foods operating profits include 

a net gain of $48.2 million 

1 w i 

1 j i. / 

it/./ 


Z. 1 T 

(U.S.A. $20.9 million, Foa*ign $27.3 million) for unusual items. 



Note Eighteen: Quarterly Data (unaudited) 

Summarized quarterly data for fiscal 1993 and 1992 follows: 


In Millions, Except per Share 
and Market Price Amounts 

First Quarter 

Second Quarter 

Third Quarti 

lT 

Fourth Quarter 

Total Year 

1993 

1992 

1993 

1992 

1993 

1992 

1993 

1992 

1993 

urn 

Sales 

$2,019.6 

$1,916.5 

$2,096.9 

$1,992.5 

$2,010.7 $1,868.3 

$2,007.4 

$2,000.5 

$8,134.6 

$7,777.8 

Gross profit (a) 

Eaming^i after taxes - 

977.3 

914.6 

1,016.6 

946.9 

941.4 

884.9 

901.7 

908.2 

3,837.0 

3,6546 

C'.ontinuing operations 
Earning** per share - 

159.6 

142.1 

138.1 

128.3 

140.9vh) 

132.1 

67.5(c) 

103.1 

506.1 

505.6 

Continuing operations 
Disconiiniicd ojxrations 

.97 

86 

.85 

.77 

.86 

.80 

.42 

.62 

3.10 

3.05 

after taxes 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(10.0) 

- 

(lO.O) 

Net earnings 

159.6 

142.1 

138.1 

128.3 

140.9 

132.1 

67.5 

93.1 

506.1 

495.6 

Net earnings per share 

.97 

86 

.85 

.77 

.86 

.80 

.42 

56 

3.10 

2.99 

Dividends per share 

Market price of common suxrk 

.42 

37 

.42 

.37 

.42 

.37 

42 

37 

1.68 

1.48 

High 

71 '/H 

64 

73% 

68y8 

72% 

7578 

7478 

707h 

7478 

757h 

Low 

62 

54'/4 

64% 

58y8 

65 

6478 

647a 

5874 

62 

5474 


lk.*forc charj;cs lor clcprcciaiu>n 

lb) Includes an alier-iax K>ss i>l Srt.7 million ($.05 per share) for a resiniciunng charge for SVC 

(c) Includes an alier-lax loss of S47 0 million ($ 29 per share) for rcsiruciuring charges related to restaurant cK^sing? and Consumer Fcxxls manufaciunng costs. 
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Fj.kn kn ^ i ak Financial Siaimaiu as Hiilortki) 


In Millions. Except per Share Data 


Financial Results 

Earnings Uoss) per share (a) 

Return on average equity 
Dmdends per share (a) 

Sales (.b) 

Costs and expenses: 

Cost of sales Cbl 

Selling, general and administrative (b') 
Depreciation and amortization (b) 
Interest (bXc'l 

Earnings before income taxes tb) 

Net earnings (loss) 

Net earnings Ui>ss) as a percent of sales 
Weighted average number of 
common shares (a’^ 

Taxes tincome, paxToll, 

pri'>peny, etc.) per share (aXb) 


Financial Position 

Total assets 

Land, buildings and equipment, net 
Working capital at year end 
Long-teirn debt, excluding current portion 
Stockholders’ equity 
Stockholders’ equity per share U) 

Other Statistics 

Cash provided by operations (b) 

Total dividends 

Gross capital expenditures id') 

Research and development (b') 

Advertising media expenditures (b) 

Wages, salanes and employee benefits lb) 
Number of employees lb) 

Accumulated LIFO reserve 
Common stock pnee range (a) 


Mtiv 30. 

Mav 31, 

Mav 26, 

Mav 27. 

Mav 28. 

Mav 29. 

Mav 31. 

Mav 25, 

M.iv 26. 

May 27. 

Mav 29. 

1993 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

$ 3.10 

$ 2.99 $ 

2 87 S 

2.32 S 

2.53 S 

1.63 S 

1.25 $ 

1.03 S 

(41) $ 

1 24 

$ 1 22 

39.1% 

39 9% 

49.2% 

49.5% 

60.0% 

41 1% 

31.4% 

21 5% 

(6 5)% 

19.0% 

19.9% 

1.68 

1.48 

1.28 

1 10 

.94 

.80 

.625 

565 

.56 

51 

.46 

8,134.6 

7.777.8 

7.153 2 

6.448 3 

5,6206 

5.178 8 

5,189.3 

4.5866 

^.285 2 

5.6(X) 8 

5,550.8 

4,297.6 

4.123.2 

3.722 1 

3.485 1 

3.114.8 

2,847 8 

2.8340 

2.563.9 

2.4748 

3.165 9 

3,123.3 

2,645.2 

2.504.5 

2.3860 

2,1.38 0 

1.808.5 

1,710.5 

1.757 5 

1,547.2 

1,443.9 

1.841 7 

1,831.6 

274.2 

247.4 

218.4 

180 1 

152.3 

140.0 

131 7 

113.1 

.10.4 

133 1 

127.5 

73.6 

58.2 

61 1 

32 4 

27.5 

37.7 

329 

38.8 

60.2 

61 4 

58.7 

844.0ie) 

844 5 

765.6 

612.7 

517.5 

442.8 

433 2 

323.6 

195.9(g) 

398.7 

409.7 

506.1 

495.6 

472.7 

381.4 

414.3(0 

283.1 

222.0 

183.5 

J29)(h) 

233.4 

245.1 

6.2% 

6 4% 

6.6% 

5.9% 

7.4% 

5.5% 

4 3% 

4.0% 

(1.7)% 

4.2% 

4.4% 

163.1 

165 7 

164.5 

164.4 

1639 

1740 

177.5 

178 5 

179,0 

187.5 

200.4 

3.14 

3.09 

2 77 

2 29 

1.98 

1.66 

1 80 

1.33 

1.00 

1 56 

1 43 

4,650.8 

4,305.0 

3,901 8 

3.289.5 

2.888 1 

2,671 9 

2.280.4 

2,0862 

2. V62 6 

2,858 1 

2,943 9 

2,859.6 

2.648.6 

2,241 3 

1,934 5 

1.588.1 

1,376.4 

1.249 5 

1.084.9 

)560 

1,229 4 

1,197 5 

(481.9) 

(337.1) 

(190 1) 

(263.1) 

(197 1) 

(205 5) 

(57 1) 

41.6 

229 4 

244 5 

235.6 

1,268.3 

920.5 

879.0 

688 5 

5363 

361 5 

285 5 

458.3 

149 5 

362 6 

464.0 

1,218.5 

1.370 9 

1,113 5 

809 7 

731.9 

648.5 

7304 

682.5 

1.023.3 

1.224 6 

1,227 4 

7.59 

828 

6.74 

4.96 

4.54 

3.88 

4.14 

381 

5.76 

6.76 

6.42 


865.9 

7904 

548.6 

657.1 

527.3 

329.9 

442 9 

466.5 

150.4 

236 1 

4388 

274.8 

245.2 

210.6 

180.8 

154.4 

139.3 

110.8 

100.9 

100.4 

960 

92.7 

623.8 

695 3 

554.6 

540.0 

442.4 

410.7 

329.1 

244.9 

209.7 

282 4 

308.0 

60.1 

62 1 

57.0 

48.2 

41.2 

40.7 

38 3 

41.7 

38.7 

63.5 

60.6 

395.4 

426 8 

419.6 

394.9 

336.5 

345.9 

3300 

317.0 

274.3 

349.6 

336.2 

1.433.2 

1.398 5 

1.331.6 

1.171.5 

987.1 

911.3 

958.6 

8958 

860.2 

1,121.6 

1,115.2 

121,290 

111.501 

108,077 

97,238 

83,837 

74,453 

65,619 

62,056 

63,162 

80,297 

81,186 

60.3 

67 0 

75.9 

71.4 

65.5 

53.0 

51.5 

458 

47.5 

797 

79.7 

74y8 

7578 

60/8 

39% 

33% 

31 

28 

20 

15V8 

14‘A 

14 A 

62 

54V4 

.37 /8 

31Vh 

22y8 

20V8 

18% 

13 

11% 

IOVh 

9% 


la) Years pnor to fiscal 1991 have been adjusted for the tvvo-for-one stcKrk splits 
in November 1990 and 1986 

lb) Includes continuing operations only, years pnor to fiscal 1989 include the 
discontinued cafeteria-style restaurant and frozen novelties operations, years 
pnor to fiscal 1988 include the discontinued specialty retailing apparel oper¬ 
ations. years prior to fiscal 1987 include the discontinued fumiiure opera¬ 
tions. and years prior to fiscal 1985 include the discontinued toy. fashion 
and specialty retailing non-apparel operations 


tc) Interest expense is net of interest income; amounts for years pnor to fiscal 
1986 are interest expense only with interest me ^me included in selling gen¬ 
eral and administrative expenses 

(d) Includes capital expenditures of continuing operations and discontinued 
operations through the date disposition was auiliorized, 

(e) Includes pretax restructunng charge of $67.0 million 

vf) Includes after-iax discontinued oj-ierations income of $169.0 million and 
cumulative effect of accounting change charge of $70.0 million 
ig) Includes pretax redeplovTnent charge of $75.8 million 
i,h) Includes after-tax discontinued operations charge ol $ 188.3 million 


I' lNANCIAL DaI A FoH CONTINI INC ()l>l RAHONS 


Fiscal Year Ended 


In .Mil/ions, Except per5hare Data 

Mav 30. 
1993 

Mav 31. 

1992 

May 26. 

199/ 

May 27, 
199(1 

Mav 28. 
1989 

Sales 

$8,134.6 

$7,777.8 

$7,153.2 

$6,448.3 

$5,620.6 

Earnings after taxes 

506.1 

505.6 

464.2 

373.7 

315.3 

Earnings per share 

3.10 

.3 05 

2.82 

2.27 

1.92 
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Corporate Directory 


<h Diki.cioks 

II. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

Minneapolis; Chainnan of ihe Board and Chief Executive Officer, General Mills, Inc. (1*) 

Bieliarcl M. Bressler 

Seattle, Washington; Chairman of the Board, El Paso Natural Gas Company (natural resources) (1,2,3^5) 

Livio I). DeSimone 

St. Paul; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 3M Company (diversified manufacturer) (1,2,4,6) 

NMIIiaiii T. Ilsrey 

Kansas City, Missouri. Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Sprint Corporation (telecommunications systems) (1,3,5*) 

Judith Itiehards Hope 

Washington, D.C.; Senior Partner, Paul, Hastings, Janofsky <Sr Walker, Attorneys (2,5,6) 

Joe B. Lee 

Minneapolis; Vice Chairman, General Mills, Inc. (1) 

kemieth A. Marke 

Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board, Chief Executive Officer, and Chairman of the Executive Committee, 

Dayton Hudson Corporation (retail stores) (2,4,6) 

(Aveiidolyn A. Newkirk^ 

Lincoln, Nebraska; Retired Chairman, Department of Consumer Science and Education, University of Nebraska (4,6) 

(ieorge Liitiiaiii 

Boston, Massachusetts; Chairman of the Board, The Putnam Management Company. Inc. 

(investment management) (1,3,4*5) 

Mirliarl D. Bosr 

Memphis, Tennessee; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, The Promus Companies Incorporated 
(hospitality company) (2*3,4) 

Stephen Sanger 

Minneapolis; Vice Chairman, General Mills, Inc. 

A. Michael Speii<*e 

Stanford, California; Dean of the Graduate School of Business, Stanford University (2,4) 

Mark II. Willes 

Minneapolis; Vice Chairman, General Mills, Inc. (1) 

(!. Aligns M'nrtele 

Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, The Valspar Corporation (paints and coatings) (3,5,6*) 

Retiring effecuVC Sept N. 

Commiuecs of the Board of Directors (1) Executive Committee (2) Audit Committee (3) Compensation Committee (4) Finance Committee 
tSl Nominating Committee (6) Public Responsibility Committee (*) Denotes Committee Chair 








COHPOUM K ( )l I K r.HS 


II. lirowslor Atwater. Jr. 

Chairman of the Board and Cliief Executive Officer 

Mark II. Willes 

Vice Chairman 

Joe l{. Lee 

Vice Chairman 

Siephen W. Sander 

Vice Chainnan 

Charles \V. (.aillard 

Executive Vice Presidem; 

Chief Executive Officer, CPW, S.A.’ 

l.dwanl K. Bixby 

Senior Vice President 

Stephen li. Demeritt 

Senior Vice President 

Leslie M. Lreeon 

Senior Vice President, Corporate Finance 
“so/so |i>ini veniurc wuh Nestle. S.A 


Stephen J. (iarthwaite 

Senior Vice President 

Ihaiald N. Maijnider 

Senior Vice President 

David l>. Murphy 

Senior Vice President 

I honias W Nelson 

Senior Vice President, Financial Operations 

lelTrey J.O Ilara 

Senior Vice President 

Mic hael A. IVel 

Senior Vice President, Personnel 

Stephen 11. ^^arhover 

Senior Vice President 

ClilTord L. \Miitehill 

Senior Vice President, General Counsel and Secretar)- 


Company Oi i ickps 

Dean Helhas 

Vice President. Director of Investor Relations 

Waller W. I asK'r 

Vice President, Director of Corporate Growth and Development 

SaiitK J. \a\ ill 

Vice President, Director of Taxes 

Si \i I \ 1(1 rifi.siDi vrs 

Iw S. Ik'i'iiliarilsoii 

Senior Associate Counsel and .Assistant Secretar\^ 

Edw art I I.. lilood 

Director of Strategic Planning and .Analysis 

Sam A. (iaiapaiio 
Director of Auditing 

JaiiH's I.. ( aaiii:. \l.l). 

Director of Health and Human Ser\'ices 

lh‘allia ( dark King: 

President and Executive Director, General Mills Foundation 


I). htissidl Norha 

Director of Labor Relations 

.Man .1. Ihlcliit^ 

Director of Compensation and Benefits 

Donald I'. K\ ks 

Executive Director, Uxidership Development 

K(‘illi l{. Sit‘(‘k 

Director of Human Resources 
.1. S[ lokt^s 

Director of Communications 

Aiislin \\ SnlliNaii 

Director of Public Affairs 

l)a\ id IL Xanlkai^cholcn 

Director of Investment Management 

W illiam A. \an hrnni 

General Counsel-Foods 







CoNsiiMKi? Foods 


Hi vw (:r<k;ki K Proimci's 

JeffrcyJ. Rotsch 
President 

Launc H Greeno 

Vice President, Cieneral Manager. Desserts 
John O Hallberg 

Vice President. General Manager, Snacks 

Kevin A Nosbisch 

Vice President, Financial (^[lerations 

Chnsiina L Steiner 

Vice President, General Manager, Mam and 

Side Dishes and Beverages 

Pi(;(; _ 

David D Murphy 
President 

Y Marc Belton 

Vice President, Ghee nos Business Unit 

Alfred G. Colling 

Vice lYesideni, Financial Operations 

Ian R Friendly 

Vice President, Child Cereak 

Business llnit 

Dorothy J Muffeii 

Vice President, Research and Development 

Richard A Shaeffer 
Vice President. Adult Cereak 
Business Unit 

Chnsiianne L. Strauss 
Vice President. New Enterprises 
Business Unit 

h(H)|)SKRVi(:K _ 

Roger VV Rumble 
President 

Ronald E. Behm 
Director, National Sales 

Robert B Bruce 
Marketing Director 


(;<)LI) Ml DAI, 

Michael E. Cushmore 
President 

Jerry' D. Kaminski 
Director, Package Prexiucts 

Robert L. Siretmater 

Vice President, Consumer and Bakery Flour 

(iOHiON's 

Stephen H. VVarhover 
President 

Mark j. Lamothe 
Director. Marketing 

Noplah 

Gary' M Rodkin 
President 

Carol L. Gullstad 
Director, Marketing and Sales 

CONSIAIKR l''(K)l)S S.AIXS 

Edward K. Bixby 
President 

James j Kula 

Vice President, Central Zone 

David G Stuckey 

Vice President. Western Zone 

Jefferson B. Yeakel 
Vice President, Eastern Zone 

David J McMahon 
Director, Trade Relations 

Informa tion S\stems 

Kenneth L. Thome 
Vice President 

Mahki tinc Services 

Donald L Knutzen 
Vice President 


rEciiNoiTKA cN Opera tions 

Stephen J Garthwaite 

Senior Vice President, Technology'& Operations 

Randy G. Darcy 

Vice President, Manufaciunng 

James R. Getchell 
Vice President, Engineenng 

Thomas J. Lee 

Vice President. PriKurcmeni 

L Scott Hackett 

Vice President, Grain Operations 

Joseph R Mucha 
Vice President, Personnel 

Sidney F. Sapakie 

Vice President, International Cereal 

and Snack Research and Development 

Warren M. Schweeke 
Vice President. Quality and 
Regulatory’ Operations 

Phillip G. Semmer 

Vice President, Financial Operations 

iNiERNATlONAC l'(M)|)S 

Stephen R. Demeritl 
President 

(iENERAi. Mills Canada 

Barry C. Wolfish 
Vice President, Cereak 

Scott C. Lutz 

Vice President. Betty CriK'kcr Products 

IvXPORi/I.ATiN American Opi rations 

Kim S. Levenihal 
Director 

( VW, S A,"^_ 

Bradley D Blum 

Vice President. Marketing, CPW 

Kendall J. Powell 

Vice President, Marketing, CP-UK 

Snack \ en d ri:s Ki rope^ 

John H Stafford 

Vice President, Chief Financial OlTicer 

*50/50 joint venture with Nestle, S.A. 

’>’40/60 joint venture with PepsiCo Foods 
Iniemaiional 


3 <) 















Hi.SIM kams 


Ki I) Lohsu R Nor III Ami.rk \ 

Jeffrey J O'Hara 
Presidcni 

Michael Dimopoulos 

Execuiivc Vice Prcsidcni. Siraiegic Planning 

Kress T Muenzmay 

Exccunve Vice President. Operaiions 

Kirk L. Spresser 

Executive Vice President. Marketing 
Mark A. Peterson 

Senior Vice President. Financial C'>peraiions 

Frank E. Ruble 

Senior Vice President. Perstmnel 

James E Salmon 

Senu>r Vice President. Purchasing 

Richard J Walsh 

Vice President, Government and 

Community Relations 

r.S. OPKRVnoN.^*- 
SKMOR \ ice PRI MI)I.M> 

Edward M Baldwin 
Los Angeles Division 

Charles W. Helms 
Chicago Division 

David L. Longest 
C'>rbndo Division 

David T Pickens 
New York Division 

L)Tin M. Niergarth 
Cincinnati Division 

Roben M Parrotino 
Dallas Division 

C W ADI AN Oper ations 
R obert W Mock 

Executive Vice President. Cieneral Manager. 
Red Lobster Canada 


I hk ()i.i\r C\ni)KN Vmni Vmi hka 

Ronald N Magruder 

President 

Richard D. Halterman 

Senior \ice President. Development 

Judith K. Donovan 

Senior Vice Presideni/Division General Manager 

V\ illiam Lombardo 

Senior Vice Presideni/Division General Manager 

Daniel M Lyons 

Senior Vice President. Perscmnel 

Jonathan C Sleik 

Semor Vice President/Division Cieneral Manager 

James D Smith 

Senior Vice President. Chief Financial Cifficer 

Cieorgc T VV illiams 

Senior Vice President. Cieneral Counsel-Restaurants 

r.S. Operai ions- 
KEI.ION VI \ It .E Presiden i>^ 

Paul VV Brady 
Dallas 

Paula M. Dawson 

Atlanta 

Francis L Chnstman 

Philadelphia 

James R Hager 

Bradenton 

Grego r>' J M ac 1 saac 
U'*s .Angeles 

Philip A Neal 

Chicago 

Gregor)' D Taylor 

San Francisco 

CVNVDIVN OPI RM IONS 
Dominic Parravano 

Executive Vice President. General Manager. 

The Cilivc Ciarden Canada 


-HI 


CniNv CoAsr 

Jon L Finley 
President 

Linda R Sampien 

Senior Vice President. P.*rstMinel 

Cieorge H. Carey 
Vice President. c>peratu*ns 

John E. Murphy. Jr. 

Vice President. Financial Gpc'rations 

\l W IJl SINESS DiAI I (iPVII.Ni 

Blame Sweatt, 111 
President 

IVIERNATK )N\E 

Nobumitsu Kobayashi 
President. Red Lobster apan 










Sharki t()ijJtR Ink)Kmvi h)n 


Irarnfar Agent and Registrar 

Common Stock: 

I Hams Trust and Savings Bank 
j 111 West Monroe Sireei 
; P.O. Box 755 
Chicago, IL 60690 

I Phone:(800)445-4802 

I I For other stock-related information, 
j‘ call General Mills’ Stock Transfer 

! Department at (8(K)) 245-5703. Within 

!‘ the 612 area code, call 540-3888. 

,1 

f 

i Agent, Automatic Dividend 
I Reitwa i l i t i e n t Plan 

I 

I Hams Trust and Savings Bank 
, P.O BoxA3309 
|| Chicago, IL 60690 

|j SicKkholders may obtain information 
j[ about the Automatic Dividend 
i, Reinvestment Plan by calling General 
I Mills’ Stock Transfer Department at 
[i (800) 245-5703. Within the 612 area 

I code, call 540-3888. Under this plan, 

't General Mills pays the brokerage and 

II service fees associated with the auio- 
I matic remvestmeni of stockholders’ 

dividends. 



B[PMG Peat Marwick 
( 4200 Norwesi Center 
j| 90 South 7ih Street 
I Minneapolis, MN 55402 

' Phone; (612) 341-2222 

i 



Form 10-K Report 

Company management beheves that 
the financial statements in this Annual 
'Report to Sttxkholders include all sig¬ 
nificant financial data in the annual 
report filed on Form 10-K with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Stockholders may request a free copy of 
the Form 10-K and attached schedules 
by writing to: Secretary, General Mills, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, MN 
55440 

Shareholder Reporls/lnveskx Inquiries 

Shareholder inquiries, including 
requests for quarterly and annual 
reports, may be made in writing to 3 j 
General Mills, Investor Relations f 
Department, P O Box 1113, 
Minneapolis, MN 55440, or by calling 
(800) 245-5703. Within the 612 area 
code, call 540-2444. 

Notice of Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of stockholders 
will be held at 11 a m. Central Daylight 
Time, Monday, Sept. 20, 1993, at the 
Children’s Theatre Compiany, 2400 
Third Avenue South, Minneapolis 


Corporate Citizenship Report Available 

General Mills’ 1993 Corporate 
Citizenship Report details the com¬ 
pany’s many community service and 
philanthropic activities. The report 
includes the annual report of the 
General Mills Foundation. To receive a 
copy, write to: General Mills 
Community Affairs Department, P.O. 
Box 1113, Minneapolis, MN 55440. 

Holiday Gift Boxes 

Shareholders may request a brochure 
and order form for General Mills 1993 
Holiday Gift Boxes by writing to: 
Holiday Gift Box Offer, General Mills, 
P.O Box 1112, Dept. 95, Minneapolis, 
MN 55440, or by calling (800) 245- 
5703. Within the 612 area code, call 
540-3205. 

Markets 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 

Stock Exchange Symbol: GIS 

Addresses 

General Mills Executive Offices 
Number One General Mills Boulevard 
O Minneapolis, MN 55426 
Phone: (612) 540-2311 

Mailing Address: 

P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 


bnplDyM PkKirad on Ae CoMtr ol tfiis Report 

} AkjanditJ Trujillo-Corofia. server, The Obve Cforden 

2 Waller Can, packa^ng maintenance, Johnson City, Term., mill 

3 CoUecn Soukup. purchasing manager, Procurement 

4 Htm Tran. Iwsiess, Chma Coast 

5 Car()l Lewis GuUsud, (Urector, marketing 
and ioks, Yapkiit 

6 Tom Valois, aperatums manager. Export 

7 dayton Wilc)'. jr , eerrupry manager. 

Consumer Foods Sales 

B Amy Abouelenem, senior research 
chemical engineer, Child Cereals 
9 ShciTi Kngistem drvtsum analyst. 


I pupcr with 90% precoiisuiner and 10% postconsuraer raMend 



to Alex Onsomu. ch^. The Olive Garden 

11 Dennis Gallegos, cered manufacturing technician, Albuquerque, N.M., plant 

12 Mary Jo Elonan, corpenate financial andyst 

13 Tina Voss, mailiwm derh 

14 Brooks Gckler. morfeccing manager, 

Betty Crochtr Products 

15 Wendy HuOer. distriimtion management 
assistant Cedar Rapids, fowa, plant 

16 Gerry Walton, untig/merd manager. 

Red Lobster 

17 Chen Bunon-Ulmen. senior business team 
managitr. Consumer Foods Sdes 





















General Mills, Inc. 

PO Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
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